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symbol which proclaims the Real Presence in 
the Tabernacle . . . is in itself a symbol of 
man’s burning faith and hope. Canon 1271 
wisely prescribes the purity and materials of 
its composition. Conforming to the spirit of 
that recommendation, the Will & Baumer Lux 
Domini Sanctolite is formed from the two 
preferred substances named in the Canon. It 
is a blend of pure olive oil and natural beeswax 
as specified by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites (N.4205). 


Other than Lux Domini, Will & Baumer pro- 
vides Sanctuary Lights of varying kinds, Missa 
Brand, 6624% pure beeswax and Altar Brand, 
51% pure beeswax. Each designed to comply 
with ecclesiastical customs and codes, and for 


use with most Sanctuary Lamps. 
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Correspondence 





South African Schools 


Eprror: In regard to the Current Comment 
of Jan. 11 concerning “1957 in the Mis- 
sions,” the remarks on South Africa seem 
to me to imply that there is integrated 
education in Catholic schools. This is an 
objective which Archbishop Denis E. 
Hurley, O.M.I., of Durban believes may be 
attained in the future. At present the 
Church maintains four types of schools: 
for white children; for colored children, 
those of mixed descent; for Indian children; 
and for native children. Until 1955 the 
Government subsidized schools for native 
children to the extent of $1.5 million an- 
nually. Now the full cost of the mission 
schools for native children must be borne 
by the Church. In response to an appeal 
of the hierarchy, $2 million has been col- 
lected to keep these schools going, and 
more pledges are still coming in. 

There is integrated education only at 
the university level, and the Nationalist 
Government is determined to put a stop 
to that. James RoGAN 
Loveland, Ohio 


Right-to-Work Laws 


Eprror: It was a pleasure and a surprise 
for me to find the statement in an article 
in America, “Catholic Workers and Sec- 
ular Unions” (1/18/58), that “a corporal’s 
guard of priests” have given their blessing 
to the “right-to-work” movement. But even 
more surprising was the admission by the 
writer of the article that it is possible to 
see in this development one or two positive 
elements. While I may not be the most 
thorough reader of America, this is the 
first time in the past few years I have no- 
ticed anyone saying anything good about 
the “right-to-work” laws in your publica- 
tion. 

Like many of my Catholic friends in 
management, I have been left with the 
feeling that America’s articles, as well as 
those of the Catholic press generally, deal- 
ing with labor-management problems are 
slanted too far in the pro-union, anti- 
management direction. It is good to realize 
that writers of such articles are not speak- 
ing ex cathedra and that another Catholic 
point of view exists. E. L. Ropowskas 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Epiror: Hurrah for the corporal’s guard 
of priests who are causing such dismay 
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among some Catholic social-action leaders! 

This latter group have shown little mercy 
in condemning the views of the corporal’s 
guard. Their attitude has frequently been 
that they have been expounding the doc- 


trine of Jesus Christ as defined and taught _ 


by the Church. 

A national right-to-work law as advo- 
cated by the corporal’s guard may not be 
good, but it is certainly beginning to look 
more and more and even more like the 
necessity. Tuos. W. McGoucu 
Florence, Ala. 


Eprror: If a right-to-work law is enacted 
as a Federal statute, it will destroy in 
twenty months what it has taken twenty 
years to build. For when the American 
worker loses confidence in his union to pro- 
tect his interest, he will turn to a political 
party for that security. Then I think we 
are in for trouble. G. T. O’NEILL 
Chicago, Ill. 





Next Week... 

AMERICA features Nem. G. McCrus- 
KEY’s “Phi Beta Kappa and Catholic 
Colleges.” Why are there PhBK 
chapters on only two Catholic cam- 
puses? 











Catholic Students in Kerala 


Eprror: I read with great interest the ar- 
ticle “Struggle Over Ideals in the Orient,” 
in the Jan. 25 America, by Mrs. Mary 
Lecomte du Nouy. It is really interesting. 
What she has said is quite correct. 

I am a Carmelite priest from Malabar 
(in the present Kerala State), South India. 
Our congregation runs schools and colleges 
there. I have taught in many of our schools 
during the last twelve years. 

On page 479, Mrs. Lecomte du Nouy 
writes: “They [Catholics] are doing their 
best to fight the Communist ascendancy 
among students.” 

We have in our State an organization 
in the high schools called the Malabar 
Catholic Students’ League. It was started 
nearly half a century ago by the late Fr. 
Onore, S.J., in the Jesuit college at Trichi- 
nopoly, in Madras State, for the Catholic 
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JESUIT STUDIES 
by Edward Gannon, S.J. 


The Honor of Being a Man 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois 


This book is the first presentation in Eng- 
lish of a work on the philosophy of André 
Malraux, the most widely read writer in 
France today, and the leading voice in the 
new chorus chanting the glory of the world 
of art. That rarest of beings, a literary man 
who has been a man of action, Malraux has 
awakened enough interest already in the 
United States to merit a “Profile” in the 
New Yorker, and a cover story in Time. He 
has been variously condemned and lauded 
for his highly individualistic and often ten- 
dentious opinions, and has already won him- 
self the respect of all serious thinkers on 
art and on literature. This book is a careful 
study of his thought, from its youthful be- 
ginnings down to his recent works on art. 


Cloth, x + 246 pages. 
$4.00 
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students of Kerala. Later the Jesuits gave 
it up. They run another association now, 
the All India Catholic University Federa- 
tion, for university students. 

But an association for high school stu- 
dents became a felt need, especially in 
recent years in Kerala State. Rev. Fr. 
William, C.D., a former member of the 
MCSL, took up the spiritual direction of 
the league and resuscitated it. I was a 
worker for the league. 

MCSL is a pan-diocesan association in 
Kerala. It functions now only in the high 
schools. The age of the students at that 
level is the age when they form their ideals, 
and it is therefore of vital importance. 

The association aims at the spiritual, 
cultural and social progress of the members. 
They are given training in speech, writing, 
leadership and social services. The asso- 
ciation has the “spirit” of Fr. Onore, but 
has not the funds even to run a magazine. 

Fr. Istpore, C.D. 


Chicago, Il. 


Missouri Compromised? 


Eprror: Saints preserve us! What is hap- 
pening to the written word in neighboring 
Missouri? 

Could Prof. James Collins explain what 
he wished to say in his letter to the editor 
of Jan. 25, when he wrote: “Whether the 
stress upon ground-floor statements and 
terminal verifications can be interpreted 
metaphysically depends, I suppose, more 
upon whether one accepts an experiential 
basis for metaphysics than upon whether 
one looks for a rosy future”? But in idio- 
matic English! 

Oh, let’s be more sporting about the 
whole thing: what did the editor think the 
professor meant when he received this 
correspondence? 

EuGENE F. SnHaw, S.J. 
St. Marys, Kansas 
[Just to be sporting: who “he” in that last 
sentence? Ep.] 


We Believe 


Eprror: I would personally like to com- 
mend your editorial of Dec. 14, 1957, 
“Baptists Query an Archbishop.” The only 
disturbing part of the editorial was your 
comment: “It is no longer surprising to 
find Protestant ministers who do not be- 
lieve in the divinity of Christ or even in 
the divine inspiration of Scripture.” 

Oddly enough, many of us do, even in 
the North. 

James M. LocGaNn 

First Baptist Church 
Sturgis, Mich. 


Better Neighbor 


Eprror: I was born of Mexican parents 
here in the United States and, like many 
others, I had very little knowledge of the 
economic, historical and even religious sit- 
uation of Mexico. After a visit to Mexico 
I was stimulated to know more about our 
neighbors to the south of us. I think that 
the article by Francis X. Connolly on 
Mexico (Am. 1/18) has helped to clear 
up some of the hazy ideas which I had 
about this country. 

At no other time in history has the need 
to love one’s neighbors been so important 
as now. And to help instill this love, we 
must first begin to know more about our 
neighbors. 

VINCENT P. MARTINEZ 
Shawnee, Okla. 


Eprror: My congratulations to Francis X. 
Connolly for a first-rate job in presenting 
Mexico’s changed appearance to AMERICA’S 
readers (AM. 1/25). May I add a little 
sidelight to his remark that “the serious 
people, including members of the Govern- 
ment, send their children to the private 
schools.” 

Avila Camacho, while he was President 
of the republic, sent his son to the Chris- 
tian Brothers’ school in Puebla. Miguel 
Aleman had his boy with us during his 
Presidency. The former Minister of Educa- 
tion not only had his two sons in Marist 
Brothers’ schools, but was himself an active 
member in the alumni association. The list 
could continue with name after name... . 

Bro. WILLIAM CyRIL, F.M.S. 
Brownsville, Texas 


Uncozened Critics 


Epriror: Just as a point of information, 
Dwight McDonald isn’t the only critic who 
has noted the shortcomings of By Love 
Possessed (AM. 1/25, p. 477). Irving Howe 
had another “devastating” re-evaluation in 
the Jan. 20 issue of the New Republic. 

Puitre DEASY 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Business College 


Eprror: I would like to commend Father 
Richard E. Mulcahy on his article “Why 
A Business College?” (AM. 1/11). The 
fact that business colleges do offer almost 
one-half of their courses in the liberal-arts 
field proves that they are not turning out 
mere specialized robots, as has been 
charged. Furthermore, a combination of 
liberal arts and business subjects gives the 
student a foundation for his future career 
in business. 

Joun HANpscoMB 
Bronx, N. Y. 
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Current Comment 





Into Space We Go 


“This is the beginning.” With these 
words, Dr. Wernher von Braun, rocket 
scientist, summed up his own and his 
colleagues’ feelings about our 30.8- 
pound Explorer, the artificial earth satel- 
lite that went whooshing into space on 
the night of Jan. 31. 

Indeed it is only the beginning. The 
human genius that has launched the 
U. S. satellite and the two larger Red 
Sputniks will now press on to other 
distant goals: the moon, the reaches of 
interplanetary space, the distant but 
beckoning stars themselves. 

The next big step forward will be 
taken by the world power that first 
launches and then successfully recovers 
an artificial satellite with a man aboard. 
Few will be surprised when this giant 
step is taken, for experts report that 
enough is now known to make the 
manned space vehicle a reality within 
a reasonably short period of time. 

This is only the beginning of a tech- 
nological race between ourselves and 
the Russians, the implications and ef- 
fects of which we have not yet begun 
to understand. Each new scientific ad- 
vance will plague us with this awesome 
ambiguity: what is in itself an instru- 
ment of beneficial scientific knowledge 
can, in all probability, be readily con- 
verted into an engine of death and nu- 
clear destruction. Can we guide our sat- 
ellites only along peaceful orbits? Have 
we the wisdom to run this race with the 
Russians without impoverishing our- 
selves economically, culturally and 
spiritually? We must ask and answer 
these questions. The race has begun. 


To Know Nato 


The best argument for Nato is found 
in the persistent attempts the Kremlin 
makes to break it up. A special target 
of this campaign of disruption is public 
opinion in Europe. Disillusioned by past 
wars and laboring under economic dif- 
ficulties, the average European is all 
too easy a victim of “peace” propaganda. 

That Nato has always managed to 
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overcome the obstacles thrown in its 
way in the touchy field of public opinion 
is due, in part at least, to the work of 
the Atlantic Treaty Association. This is 
the main instrument for popular educa- 
tion in support of Nato. It is a volunteer 
group with branches in 12 of the 15 
Nato member states. 

ATA’s secretary general, John Epp- 
stein, is not unknown to American Cath- 
olics. He is the author of a standard 
treatise, The Catholic Tradition of the 
Law of Nations, and in his native Bri- 
tain is a leading Catholic spokesman on 
international affairs. 

Visiting this country briefly to prepare 
for the fourth annual assembly of ATA, 
scheduled to meet in Boston next Sep- 
tember, Mr. Eppstein was honored in 
New York on Jan. 31 at a reception 
arranged by the Catholic Association 
for International Peace. On this occa- 
sion, which was organized by Mrs. Rob- 
ert Giroux, CAIP observer at the United 
Nations, he spoke on “The Meaning of 
Nato.” ATA has a very concrete mission: 
to give strength to Nato by keeping the 
public aware of the common inheritance 
of values and culture which it defends. 


Other American Quits 


Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and 
State (POAU) has just celebrated its 
tenth birthday. During that decade this 
Review has at times recorded its judg- 
ment on POAU activities and intentions. 
For instance, we noted as early as Dec. 
24, 1949 (p. 358): 


POAU’s Church and State News- 
letter clearly convicts the organi- 
zation eiher of crass ignorance or 
of bigoted misrepresentation when 
it plugs “Avro Manhattan’s” book, 
The Vatican in World Politics. . . . 


More than seven years later (2/23/57, 
p. 570) we said it was useless to look 
to POAU for rational debate. Moreover, 


It is now no secret that the hope- 
less bigotry of this group has suc- 
ceeded in alienating a wide circle 
of Protestant leaders, to whom 
POAU is a cause of embarrassment 
and even of shame. 


On Jan. 11 of this year, as if to dispel 
all doubt about this judgment, the Con- 
necticut Council of Churches, an organ- 
ization that represents the Protestant 
churches of that State, publicly dis- 
associated itself from POAU. 

Last week there was an empty chair 
in the POAU office in Washington. Stan- 
ley Lichtenstein, POAU mainstay and 
spokesman for nine of its ten years, 
blasted the group for its recent publi- 
cation of a statement containing “Ques- 
tions for a Catholic Candidate.” A dedi- 
cated advocate of Church-State separa- 
tion, Mr. Lichtenstein stated that 
POAU’s “Questions” ran afoul of Article 
Six of the U. S. Constitution, which 
provides that “no religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any 
office of public trust under the United 
States.” Stanley Lichtenstein has there- 
fore resigned from POAU. 


Study in Contrast 


In what must have broken a record, 
two locals of the Oil, Chemical, Atomic 
Workers reached agreement with E. R. 
Squibb & Sons on a new contract in 
just two hours. The well-known com- 
pany, with plants in New Brunswick, 
N. J., and Brooklyn, N. Y., offered its 
8,500 production workers an average 
11-cents-an-hour wage increase, liber- 
alized vacation benefits and reclassifica- 
tion of some jobs. The union members 
promptly accepted the offer. “Enlight- 
ened union leadership,” said a company 
spokesman. “Squibb management is to 
be congratulated for its statesmanlike 
approach,” replied the union. The old 
hourly rate was $2.04 to $2.09. 

A few days before the Squibb negoti- 
ations, not far away on Long Island, 
5,100 machinists and white-collar work- 
ers struck against the Kollsman Instru- 
ment Company, which has been work- - 
ing overtime on electronic gadgets for 
guided missiles. Two years ago, Lodge 
797 of the Machinists, which represents 
4,400 of the workers, voluntarily gave 
up its cost-of-living increase so that the 
company would have more cash for re- 
search and development. When Kolls- 
man offered its machinists only a 3-per- 
cent wage increase, a pension program 
that wouldn’t become effective until next 
January and a cost-of-living adjustment 
that wouldn’t start operating until July, 
the union struck. To its 700 white-collar 
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workers, the company made no offer at 
all. The average straight-time hourly 
rate for machinists at Kollsman is $2.20. 
The union says that the company’s offer 
is inadequate. The company says it 
can't offer more without putting itself 
in “serious jeopardy.” 

This is the sort of contrast, we might 
observe, that makes generalizations 
about industrial relations so hazardous. 


Spanish Catholic Press Move 


Much interest has been stirred up 
in Spain by the recent reorganization 
of Editorial Catdlica, the “voice” of 
Spanish Catholic Action. This press 
division of the lay organization exercises 
great influence, controlling Ya, one of 
Madrid’s leading morning papers, and 
four other prominent dailies in Granada, 
Logrono, Badajoz and Murcia. 

Prime interest centers around the 
appointment of Bishop Angel Herrera 
of Malaga as president of the new 
governing board of Editorial Catélica. 
The bishop was a newspaperman before 
his ordination and has long been known 
for his outspoken views, particularly on 
the condition of the Spanish worker. 
Appointed as Bishop Herrera’s assistant 
is Alberto Martin Artajo, former Foreign 
Minister and an authority on the reform 
of the Cortes (Am. 1/11, pp. 418-420). 
Under these two dynamic leaders, the 
Catholic press in Spain seems well on 
the way to greater freedom and an even 
more effective apostolate. 

Some observers think that this re- 
organization heralds a quiet resurgence 
of the Christian Democratic party, 
banned in 1937 when the Falange was 
declared Spain’s sole authorized politi- 
cal group. At any rate, the new freedom 
of the Catholic press will speed Spain’s 
application of Christian social principles 
to her burning social problems. 


Engineers Fraternity 


William DeKoning Jr., who suc- 
ceeded his father, without benefit of an 
election, as head of Local 138 of the 
Operating Engineers, did not deny the 
facts. He conceded that of the 2,000 
members in the local only a minority— 
550, another witness said—had the right 
to vote. The union, he explained to the 
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McClellan committee, is like a fra- 
ternity: it accepts or rejects applicants 
for the voting aristocracy as it sees fit. 
On the principle that what is good for 
fraternities is good for labor unions, he 
could see nothing wrong with this. 

Passing over this anomalous concept 
of unionism, anyone who followed the 
testimony two weeks ago before the 
McClellan group would have had to 
admit that the Operating Engineers are 
indeed quite a fraternity. A man could 
scout many a campus and then not find 
a fraternity that did a handsomer job 
for its officials, elected or appointive. 
Local 3 in San Francisco furnished its 
officers with such perquisites as a 
cabin cruiser and an airplane. When 
Joseph Fay, boss of Newark Local 827, 
went to jail in 1948 for extortion, the 
thoughtful members took very good 
care of his wife, and of him, too. During 
his eight years in prison, his wife col- 
lected about $70,000, and when Fay 
was released on parole, he found (sur- 
prise!) a $10,000 annual pension wait- 
ing for him. And as for William E. 
Maloney, international president, try to 
name a dozen corporation executives 
who have enjoyed more munificent, 
tax-free fringe benefits than he has. 

There are many good union men in 
the Operating Engineers, but, as Sen- 
ator McClellan said, their union is a 
“national disgrace.” Maybe the AFL- 
CIO can help the members disband the 
fraternity and create in its place an 
honest trade union. 


Economic Outlook 


One way for businesses and families 
to plan for the immediate future is to 
go on the assumption that the economic 
outlook is not so rosy as the Administra- 
tion says it is, nor so desperate as the 
opposition warns. Or one can simply 
toss a coin: heads we go right on spend- 
ing; tails we batten down the hatches. 

For those who prefer a more scientific 
approach, there are, of course, the eco- 
nomic indicators, which the better news- 
papers print regularly in their financial 
pages. These indicators have to be inter- 
preted, however, and the inexperienced 
and the unwary—also the experienced 
and the wary—can sometimes reach con- 
clusions which, if acted on, can be fi- 
nancially embarrassing. 

The rude fact is that so long as the 
course of the economy depends so large- 


ly on how individual housewives and 
individual businessmen are going to act, 
predictions about the future can be no 
more than guesses—informed, perhaps, 
but still guesses. 

If people proceed confidently, though 
somewhat cautiously, the stimulant of 
added government spending on all lev- 
els, plus easier credit and some encour- 
agement to housing, may be enough, as 
the Administration hopes, to change the 
tide by mid-year. For the economy, as 
the President says, “remains basically 
strong.” 

If, however, everyone acts as if the 
worst is yet to come, then a stiff shot 
in the arm, such as a sizable tax cut, 
may be needed. At the moment consum- 
er sentiment is not very buoyant, nor 
is business sentiment, but a mood like 
this can shift as quickly as the weather 
in spring. More attractive pricing, of au- 
tos and housing especially, might be the 
only tonic needed. 


Rapacki Plan 


Known also as the proposal for an 
“atom-free zone” or a “denuclearized 
zone,” the so-called Rapacki plan was 
first suggested by Polish Foreign Minis- 
ter Adam Rapacki at the last UN Gen- 
eral Assembly. It has now been taken 
up by the Soviet Union and is included 
in the 9-point agenda proposed by So- 
viet Premier Bulganin in his letter of 
Feb. 3 to President Eisenhower. In es- 
sence, the plan envisages an agreement 
by which Germany, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia would be declared “out of 
bounds” for nuclear weapons bases. 

What is this plan worth? Western 
opinion has not yet crystallized with 
respect to it. In his Jan. 12 reply to an 
earlier Bulganin letter, President Eisen- 
hower noted that the creation of a small 
non-nuclear-weapons area does not 
touch the heart of the armaments prob- 
lem, which is the mounting production 
of new types of weapons. As the Presi- 
dent also pointed out, the range of these 
new weapons makes the question of 
where they are based a matter of sec- 
ondary consideration. 

Some military strategists concede that 
it may not be essential to station nuclear 
missiles in Germany. Hence, in theory, 
the Rapacki plan is not unacceptable. 
But they also point out that, once such 
an atom-free zone is created, the next 
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Soviet step would be to press for its 
extension to the rest of Western Europe. 
In the end there would be no free-world 
missiles bases on the continent. Obvious- 
ly, such a prospect means that a danger- 
ous military imbalance would then exist 
between the Soviets and the free world. 


The United Arab Republic 


The news on Feb. 1 that neutralist 
Egypt and Syria had merged into the 
United Arab Republic provoked varied 


reactions in the Middle East and 
throughout the world. Cynics laughed 
aloud at the very idea of Arab unity. To 
some ardent Arab nationalists the mer- 
ger was concrete evidence that, despite 
the skeptics, the Arabs are, after all, 
“one nation.” Less enthusiastic observers 
interpreted the move as a portent of 
more trouble to come in the Middle 
East. 

The idea of Arab unity is no novelty 
in the Middle East. Since the turn of 
the century most Arabs have held to 
the idea that they are sons of one na- 


tion. For a few months after World War 
I they were actually united under King 
Feisal I of Iraq’s ruling dynasty. Indeed, 
if he values his political life, no con- 
temporary Arab leader will fail to give 
lip service to Arab unity. 

What worries such pro-Western lead- 
ers as Fadhil el Jamali, former Premier 
of Iraq, is the impractical nature of this 
particular federation. Syria and Egypt 
lack geographical contact and common 
economic interests. Why then their mer- 
ger at this time? 

Could it simply be that President 








-——Boston, Louisville, New York and Philadelphia 


This year four great American archdioceses, Bos- 
ton, Louisville, New York and Philadelphia, cele- 
brate the sesquicentennial of their creation as 
dioceses. That they were established was due to 
the concern and the vision of two great men. 

In the spring of 1808 the priest who described 
himself as “the poor monk Chiaramonti” should 
have had no time for small affairs, for a little 
church on a wild and distant continent. His 
pontifical city had just been seized by the army 
of Napoleon. His government had been de- 
stroyed, his people harassed, his Cardinals driven 
from his side. If he looked out the windows of 
his private apartment in the Quirinal, he gazed 
straight into the threatening mouths of ten 
French cannons. He knew it was but a matter of 
time before he would be dragged from Rome, 
a prisoner. Only the day before, arrogant French 
soldiers had thrust their way into his very resi- 
dence and deprived his Swiss Guards of their 
only weapons, their medieval halberds. Yet he 
was still father of the Universal Church, and his 
own danger would not prevent his serving the 
needs of his children. On April 8, 1808, Pius VII 
created the first province of the American Church. 

More than five months of those troubled times 
passed before Bishop John Carroll of Baltimore 
received notification of the long-desired event. 
Almost as soon as he was consecrated the first 
bishop of the new United States in 1790, the 
father of the American hierarchy had petitioned 
Rome that his diocese be split. True, it did not 
contain many Catholics—possibly 30,000—but it 
did contain all 867,000 square miles of the new 
nation. No bishop could possibly hope to super- 
vise so great a territory. The Holy See had an- 
swered his first requests by giving him, not suf- 
fragans, but a coadjutor. Even this small benefit 
was nullified after the Louisiana Purchase in 





Fr. Curran is professor of history at Loyola 
Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 


1803, for Rome then appointed Carroll the ad- 
ministrator of the vacant diocese of Louisiana, 
as huge again as his own diocese. Certainly Car- 
roll had reason to repeat his pleas for more 
bishops and more dioceses. 

His request was granted. The Sacred Congre- 
gation of Propaganda recommended to the Pope 
that he create an American province. The metro- 
politan see should be Baltimore, raised to the 
status of an archdiocese, and the province should 
have four or five suffragans. Where to place the 
new sees, and who should occupy them, the 
Cardinals of Propaganda did not know, and they 
turned to Carroll for recommendations. Rejoicing 
at the news of the plans, he was happy to oblige. 
In the East, the sites were obvious—Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia. Considering the booming 
frontier in the valley of the Ohio, Carroll hesi- 
tated, but finally decided upon the little village 
of Bardstown in Kentucky. (This was one of 
Carroll’s few mistakes in judgment, in 1841 the 
see of Bardstown was transferred to Louisville. ) 
Rome not only approved his choice of see cities 
but named as bishops the priests recommended 
by the Bishop of Baltimore—Jean Cheverus for 
Boston, the Franciscan Michael Egan for Phil- 
adelphia, the Sulpician Benedict Joseph Flaget 
for Bardstown. Since Carroll had no candidate 
for New York, Pius chose the Irish Dominican 
Richard Luke Concanen. 

This first province of the American Church 
was an act of hope. In all New England there 
were but two priests, New York had but a single 
congregation, Bardstown had not so much as a 
church. None of the four sees was ready for its 
new dignity. Yet the beseiged Pope and the busy 
bishop made their decision, the American hier- 
archy experienced its first expansion,:and four 
great archdioceses began their notable careers. 
The past century and a half bear eloquent wit- 
ness to the fulfilment of the hope of Pius and 
Carroll. Francis X. Curran, S.J. 
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Nasser of Egypt is becoming an ever 
more skilful propagandist? Syria offers 
him on a silver platter the chance to 
pose as a symbol of Arab unity. Nothing 
could make him a more effective coun- 
terweight to the Baghdad Pact nations 
in an area torn between neutralism and 
cold-war commitment. The pro-Western 
Governments of the Middle East have 
more reason than ever to close their 
ranks, 


Gamble in Algeria 


At the December Nato meeting, 
French Premier Felix Gaillard an- 
nounced that the situation in Algeria 
had become relatively peaceful. There 





Science. 


in the history of knowledge. 


It’s a strange world we live in, as a report on the 
first five months of the International Geophysical 
Year pictures it. The report, by Hugh Odishaw, 
executive director of the U. S. National Com- 
mittee for the IGY, appeared in a recent issue of 


Gone is the comfortable concept of an earth, 
wrapped in its atmospheric mantle, revolving 
placidly around the sun in a vast, empty void 
where nothing ever happened except the occa- 
sional passing of a meteor or of a wraith-like 
comet. The blue sky is found to be rather the 
playground of tremendous and turbulent forces. 
The sun, we now know, reaches an interfering 
hand across space to trouble our TV screens. 

Indeed the glimpse of the great terrestrial and 
cosmic forces amid which we live is one of the 
most impressive and exciting features of the IGY 
report, Appropriately enough, the year began 
with a Special World Interval, declared on June 
30 last, during which, throughout the world, 
special attention was given to a major outburst 
of solar energy. Here on the very threshold of the 
year was a double demonstration of the grand 
scale of the phenomena to be observed and the 
grand scale of the human preparations for ob- 
serving it. Scientists of all lands were working at 
the same time on the same problem with a unity 
of purpose and a coordination of effort unique 


Down in Antarctica, which only a few years 
ago was an unexplored wilderness of rock and 
ice, a dozen nations cooperated in establishing 
more than fifty observatories. In the Arctic, scien- 


was reason to believe, he insisted, that 
the war France has been waging there 
was finally coming to an end, Was he 
correct in this judgment? The next few 
months will doubtless tell. For, with the 
approval on Jan. 31 by the French Par- 
liament of the long-promised Algerian 
political reforms, the issue now rests 
with the country’s eight million Mus- 
lims. 

It is easy to be pessimistic. So let’s 
consult the record. True, the last six 
months in Algeria have been relatively 
quiet ones. By both French and rebel 
reckoning the casualty toll for all of last 
year was not very high. But this “peace” 
could be but the calm before the storm. 
During this period shipments of Russian 
and Czech arms have swelled rebel 


International Geophysical Year Report 


tists set up Drifting Stations A and B on ice is- 
lands in the polar seas. Across the Atlantic and 
the Pacific went the ships, floating laboratories 
that probed and measured as they sailed. 

And what doors of knowledge were opened— 
offering, partially at least, tantalizing vistas. 
There was evidence of the existence of three 
great electric currents circling the earth high in 
the atmosphere. The atmosphere itself is believed 
to extend much farther than we thought, and may 
actually meet the last tenuous outposts of the 
solar corona. And look at this tiny worm—a quar- 
ter-inch long, but still alive after being dredged 
up from 16,000 feet under the sea. 

From everywhere the information poured into 
the three World Data Centers. Center A, in the 
United States, has 11 subcenters; Center B, in 
Russia, has 2; Center C, operated by 8 nations in 
Western Europe and the Pacific, has 9 subcen- 
ters. Each World Data Center collects and 
assesses its own data and duplicates it for the 


other two. 





AMERICA since 1942. 





Fr. KEENAN has been a member of the staff of 


and salutary. 


Certain events and achievements of the IGY 
caught the public eye and got the big headlines: 
things like the sensational launching of the Sput- 
niks and the perhaps more sensational non- 
launching of Vanguard. The most important re- 
sult of the IGY, however, may make no head- 
lines. For it well may be that as the data pile up 
and are transmitted from World Center to World 
Center, it will become clear how much our 
knowledge of this earth of ours depends upon 
the cooperation of men in all parts of the world. 
In other words, that the nations that will not 
cooperate must remain ignorant of great areas of 
world science. Such a realization is wholesome 


arsenals. Moreover, neither rebel group 


—the powerful National Liberation 
Front or the Algerian National Move- 
ment—has shown any disposition to ac- 
cept the new political reforms. A com- 
plicating factor is that no one really 
knows whether the leaders of these 
groups are genuinely representative. 
There is only one way to find out. 
That is through the quick and fair ap- 
plication of the political reform laws. 
They may not form the ideal solution to 
the Algerian problem, but, under these 
laws, as Jacques Chevallier, Mayor of 
Algiers and frequent critic of French 
policy, has put it, “this country, speech- 
less for two years, will at last be able 
to make its voice heard.” Paris is gam- 
bling that Algeria really wants peace. 





CHARLES KEENAN 
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Washington Front 





To Trade or Not; to Aid or Not 


Trade with and aid to foreign nations will probably be 
the most hotly contested issues of this session of Con- 
gress, but, paradoxically, will not be a great issue in 
November's elections. The reason: foreigners do not 
vote in this country, though a negative vote on trade 
and aid might help this or that Congressman back 
home, come November. 

When Secretary Cordell Hull, back in the 1930's, 
pushed through the first Reciprocal Trade Act, I queried 
New York-born U. S. Ambassador to Venezuela Antonio 
Gonzalez on the point. “Very simple,” he said; “we need 
to export to regain and keep prosperity. Therefore we 
need to raise the purchasing power in dollars of these 
people so that they can buy from us.” 

Shortly after, I had some business with “Judge” Hull 
(the Church in Mexico, to be explicit), and for a few 
minutes we inevitably drifted onto his favorite theme. 
Almost savagely earnest, he expounded what he had 
never ceased to hold as Representative and Senator 
from Tennessee and as Secretary of State. He ended: 
“How can people buy from us unless they earn dollars 
here?” 

The difficulty, of course, is that very many Congress- 
men and most Americans have not yet learned the 


Underscorings 


difference between domestic trade and international 
trade. People in Montana, California, Alabama, etc., can 
buy from Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, because we have a 
common currency, the dollar. But what would our 
manufacturers do with pounds, pesos, pesetas, lire, reis, 
francs? They can’t pay their suppliers or employes in 
them. The obvious answer is Hull's: let’s let our cus- 
tomers abroad “earn” dollars here to pay for their pur- 
chases. That means imports, and that means lower 
tariffs on them, so they can compete here on equal 
terms. We are all for free competition, aren’t we? 
Unfortunately, not everybody who speaks for free 
competition is for it. Congressman A is for it, but not 
with his constituents; other Congressmen, up to X, Y 
and Z, are for it, too, but not for their districts. So the 
Reciprocal Trade Act is in trouble. Moreover, the Presi- 
dent has asked for its extension for five years. A “com- 
promise” for three years is not enough. The European 
Common Market, with its tariffs against us, will be in 
effect within four years; it is imperative, for bargaining 
purposes, that reciprocal tariffs go beyond that period. 
Foreign aid, or, more properly, mutual security, has 
no direct connection with reciprocal tariffs, and its 
enemies are not the same. Foreign trade is a practical 
matter of plain economics; foreign aid is an instrument 
of practical diplomacy. We are in a race to bind the 
“uncommitted” nations to us or to induce them to stay 
neutral. Soviet Russia likewise seeks commitments, 
while saying it doesn’t. But the uncommitted nations 
don’t have a vote over here either. | WitFRm Parsons 


Alumni of New York, the lectures will 
be given at the Leo House, 332 West 
23rd Street (Newman club members, 





$5 the course; non-members, $6). 











THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, which 
since 1952 constituted a Vice Frovince 
of the Society of Jesus dependent upon 
the New York Province, became an 
independent Province on Feb. 3. When 
the United States occupied the Philip- 
pines after the Spanish-American War, 
the Philippines mission of the Society 
was transferred from Spanish to Ameri- 
can Jesuits. At the time the new Prov- 
ince was created, there were 370 Jesuits 
in the Islands: 204 priests, 134 seminar- 
ians, 32 lay brothers. 


MOST REV. VICTOR J. REED, 
named on Dec. 11 Auxiliary Bishop of 
Oklahoma City-Tulsa, has now been 
appointed Bishop of that see, in succes- 
sion to Most Rev. Eugene J. McGuin- 
ness, who died Dec. 27. Bishop-Elect 
Reed was to have been consecrated on 
Jan. 29; but the ceremony was post- 
poned after the death of Bishop Mc- 
Guinness. 
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p REV. THOMAS HALTON heaps 
generous measures of praise on AMER- 
IcA in an article about us in the Jan. 
Hibernia, a Dublin monthly. It is ob- 
vious that Father Halton has been read- 
ing us carefully and that he likes what 
he finds. We thank him for his gracious 
story and salute all our friends in Ire- 


land. 


p> URSULINE DAY was observed in 
Illinois on Jan. 26, by proclamation of 
Gov. William G. Stratton, in honor of 
the centenary of the first Ursuline foun- 
dation in that State, St. Joseph’s Con- 
vent, Springfield. 


p> REV. VINCENT S. KEARNEY, S.]., 
Executive Editor of the Catholic Mind 
and an associate editor of AMERICA, will 
give a course on “The Middle East in 
Turmoil,” on Wednesday evenings, 
6:30-7:30, Feb. 19-March 26. Spon- 
sored by the Associated Newman Club 


p ARCHIVES of the U. S. Catholic 
press are to be built up at Marquette 
University to bring together, in original, 
microfilm, etc., all available records use- 
ful for the study of the Catholic press 
in this country. The project is headed 
by William B. Ready, director of librar- 
ies of the university. Active in it are the 
College of Journalism and the Mar- 
quette Institute of the Catholic Press, 
a research organization within the col- 
lege. 


p> DELTA EPSILON SIGMA, national 
Catholic honor society, is inaugurating 
a new “chapter-at-large” to be known 
as Gamma Theta, to which men of high 
intellectual ability from various parts 
of the country will be invited to belong. 
First members of the new chapter are 
Bishop John J. Wright of Worcester, 
Mass., and Dr. Francis M. Rogers, pro- 
fessor of romance language and litera- 
ture at Harvard University. C.K 
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Editorials 





Anyone Hear John Cogley? 


When John Cogley speaks, people have a way of listen- 
ing. As a good “opinion” journalist, Mr. Cogley puts 
ideas right on the line. You may take him or leave him, 
but at any rate you get the impression of rubbing noses 
with somebody who has an opinion—and who says it 
right out with unusual cogency, unfailing charity and 
a rare integrity. 

Mr. Cogley wrote “Anyone Listening?” as a head for 
his page in Commonweal of February 7. We would be 
surprised if no one was. Ears were surely cocked to this 
challenge: “Where are the Catholic theologians capable 
of doing for Catholicism what men like Paul Tillich and 
Niebuhr have done for Protestantism?” Then he went 
on: 

Our theological journals are clerical house organs, 
either so specialized as to have the musty flavor 
of a Ph.D. thesis, so confession-oriented as to have 
the clinical flavor of a medical manual, or so con- 
cerned with rubrical niceties as to have the friv- 
olous flavor of Emily Post’s masterpiece. 


At this point, we are sure, a good many theological ears 
were red, perhaps with anger, perhaps with the healthy 
exuberance of agreement. At any rate, they were listen- 
ing as Mr. Cogley concluded: 


I would like to see a theological journal which 
would carry articles so pertinent to the real moral 
and spiritual concerns of men that our Secretary of 
State would no more think of missing it than he 
would of ignoring the New York Times. . . . Is there 
a theologian around who can think of something 
he would like to tell John Foster Dulles about the 
nature of man and the meaning of history? . . . If 
there is, some of us would like to hear from you. I 
think all America would. 


Theologians can tell us whether or not this is fair 
comment. We shall not presume to speak for them. For 


our part, however, there is one question that ought to be 
raised. It touches Mr. Cogley’s comparison of the record 
of Catholic theologians with that of Protestant scholars 
like Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich. 


HOW IT IS WITH NIEBUHR 


The deserved reputations of these two men have been 
built by serious writing and provocative lecturing in a 
field where personal opinion had full play and where 
dogmatic commitment was all but nonexistent. Take 
Professor Niebuhr for example. In 1936 he published 
An Interpretation of Christian Ethics (republished, in- 
cidentally, in 1956 by Meridian Books). But in 1956 
Macmillan published Reinhold Niebuhr, His Religious, 
Social and Political Thought. Here Dr. Niebuhr states 
(p. 435): “I am not,therefore able to defend, or inter- 
ested in defending, any position I took in An Interpreta- 
tion of Christian Ethics.” Such fluidity of view—unthink- 
able in a Catholic theologian—commends itself to the 
minds of modern men. 

Granted he had Dr. Niebuhr’s talents for writing and 
public address, would a Catholic theologian be listened 
to with the same attention in our society? Would not 
the known commitments of his divinely authenticated 
and highly structured dogmatic faith tend, so far as the 
great public is concerned, somehow to muffle his voice 
and chill his potential publishers? Few contemporary 
Catholics can probe these questions so well as John 
Cogley, for he occupies, in the Fund for the Republic, 
a peculiarly good position in which to understand and 
evaluate the relations that exist between the world of 
revealed and dogmatic truth and the American market- 
place of ideas. Perhaps his space ran out before he could 
get around to it. However that may be, the questions 
he did ask were worth asking. And a lot of people 
were listening. 


Plea for Foreign Trade 


In his request to Congress on January 30 for a five-year 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
President Eisenhower stressed two arguments. In the 
first place, he said, foreign trade is of “high importance” 
tc our economy. The renewal of the Trade Agreements 
Act is, therefore, a matter of our own “economic self- 
interest.” In the second place, he argued, foreign trade 
is equally important to our allies and trading partners. 
Not only the economic health of our friends but their 
capacity for defense depends on their ability to buy and 
sell freely abroad. If the United States wishes to have 
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strong allies, if it wishes, furthermore, to keep uncom- 
mitted nations out of the Soviet orbit, it must maintain 


a green light for two-way trade. The continuation of a | 


moderately liberal trade program is, consequently, much 
more than a question of economic self-interest; it is a 
life-and-death matter of natienal security in a very in- 
secure age. 

The President’s argument is logical and compelling. 
It ought to carry the day. To some extent it will carry 
the day. It is simply inconceivable that a Congress 
deeply concerned over the growing threat of Commu- 
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nist Russia would vote at this time to junk the law upon 
which so much of the free world’s trade depends. In 
some form or other, Congress will agree to extend the 
24-year-old Trade Act. The danger is that in doing so 
it may so restrict the President’s authority to negotiate 
reciprocal reductions in tariffs, and so weaken his hand 
in the never-ending struggle over demands for relief 
from foreign competition, that the law will lose much 
of its efficacy. 

For this reason the President and his advisers ought 
to read and ponder Senator Paul H. Douglas’ fine speech 
last week on the floor of the Senate. In addition to re- 
stating the economic and defense arguments for foreign 
trade, the able Senator from Illinois dealt frankly with 
the political realities. He reminded the White House 
that the day is gone when the Democrats alone can as- 
sure the passage of a liberal trade law. With the spread 
of industry in the South, that once solidly committed 
free-trade area has become seriously infected with the 
virus of protectionism. In any showdown on foreign 
trade, the traditional Republican protectionists can now 
count on the support of a number of Southern Demo- 


crats, and of a few Western Democrats as well. The 
Senator pledged that the Democratic leadership of 
Congress would fight to put the Administration pro- 
gram across, but he warned bluntly that it might fail 
unless the President did a better job of persuading his 
GOP followers than he has done in the past. In other 
words, if the President wants his program, he will have 
to take off the gloves and fight for it with all the prestige 
and power of the Presidency. 

Those are the simple political facts. If the President 
has any doubts about them, all he has to do is read the 
comments with which two leading Republican members 
of the key House Ways and Means Committee greeted 
his foreign-trade message. Rep. Daniel A. Reed of New 
York said the message called for the same policy “that 
has proven a demonstrable failure in the last 25 years.” 
And Rep. Richard Simpson of Pennsylvania accused 
the President of placing “American industry, agriculture 
and labor on the sacrificial altar of international diplo- 
matic expediency.” That sort of thinking has to be com- 
bated with more than occasional noble appeals for 
foreign trade. 


“God's Will” and Foreign Aid 


Spruille Braden, former Assistant Secretary of State and 
long an acid critic of the U. S. foreign-aid program, 
struck what he probably believed was a high moral 
tone in a recent address. He told the American Coalition 
of Patriotic Societies in Washington on January 31 that 
the United States is “disobeying God’s will” by its eco- 
nomic help to other countries and peoples. He charged 
that if such aid is continued much longer “it may de- 
stroy our religion, our way of life and the Constitution.” 
He instanced aid to Poland and Yugoslavia, where, he 
said, it is being employed for the benefit of Communists 
and fellow travelers whose aim is “to destroy all belief 
in God over the vast areas of the earth.” The group he 
was addressing went along with him and voted a reso- 
lution opposing appropriation of additional funds for 
foreign aid and advocating a gradual demolition of the 
entire foreign-aid structure. 


THE POPE SPEAKS 


Inasmuch as the religious issue has thus been raised 
in the growing debate on foreign aid, it is appropriate 
and necessary to insist that such a sweeping rejection 
of our mutual-security program finds no echo in the 
statements of a certain world authority who has some 
right to speak in the matter. From the beginning of his 
pontificate in 1939 the present Pope has stressed the ob- 
ligations of nations to share with others the resources 
which the Creator of the world put here for the use of 
us all. Though Pius XII makes due allowance for the 
obligations of well-regulated patriotism, his doctrine 
has nothing in common with super-patriotism. 

We are all members of a community wider than the 
national community. Not only as individuals but as a 
nation we have obligations, in economic matters as well 
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as in others, to those outside our American borders. The 
Pope expressed this thought with particular clarity and 
detail in his 1952 Christmas Address: 


To nations, as such, We extend our invitation to 
render operative this sense and obligation of 
solidarity: that every nation develop its own po- 
tentialities in regard to living standards and em- 
ployment, and contribute to the corresponding 
progress of nations less favored. Although even the 
most perfect realization of international solidarity 
would hardly bring about perfect equality among 
nations, still there is an urgent need that this 
solidarity be put into practice at least enough to 
change perceptibly the present situation, which is 
far indeed from attaining a just harmony. In other 
words, solidarity among nations demands the aboli- 
tion of glaring inequalities in living standards, and 
so in financial investments and in the degree of 
productivity of human labor. 


These words are a clear vindication of the principle of 
foreign aid—a principle, be it said, that the American 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies and others like it do not 
accept. For the allusions made by Mr. Braden to our ~ 
aid to Yugoslavia and Poland are so much window- 
dressing to conceal a basic lack of sympathy for any 
kind of help whatever to any country other than our 
own. They give an air of respectability to what is es- 
sentially a narrow, bigoted and un-Christian view of 
the world and its anguished problems. 

No doubt foreign aid, in its actual operations, is sub- 
ject to many valid criticisms. But when die-hard op- 
ponents of the whole mutual-security program bring in 
“God’s will” to buttress their arguments, it is time to 
recall that we are still our brother’s keeper, even if he 
isn't a U. S. citizen. 
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Do Religious Die Younger? 


Francis C. Madigan 


women hearken to the divine call and pass through 
the novitiate doors of the different religious con- 
gregations. For those who persevere in this vocation, 
does the divine call mean fewer years of life than they 
would have lived as laymen? Will more religious men 
and women be dead at 65 than their lay counterparts? 
If this question had been asked before the turn of 
the century, the vociferous chorus of “yeses” would 
have drowned out the “noes” and the “don’t knows.” 
Typical of the thought of those times was the statement 
of no less an authority than the man who had de- 
veloped the English system of vital statistics, William 
Farr. In a paper delivered before 1880, Farr asserted 
roundly that “monks” and “nuns” (meaning religious 
men and women in general) do not live as long as lay 
people, because “the condition of these members of re- 
ligious houses is at all times peculiar, and besides their 
vows of chastity involved a peculiar discipline likely to 
affect their lives.” 


E« YEAR A GALLANT BAND of young men and 


QUALIFYING COMPARISONS 


After the turn of the century, the vital statistician, if 
not the man in the street, became more cautious. Many 
an unqualified “yes” became “I believe” or “don’t know.” 
We had come to realize that one cannot compare the 
death rates of Sisters or Brothers who conduct hospitals 
for the tubercular sick with the rates of ordinary unex- 
posed laymen, and particularly not with the rates of 
laymen accepted by insurance companies as good risks. 
The obvious fact had also dawned upon us that higher 
death rates from tuberculosis are to be expected among 
people who lead as close a community life as do con- 
gregations of men and women religious, if there is wide- 
spread ignorance among them that germs cause tubercu- 
losis, and that certain specific preventives must be em- 
ployed to check its spread. This is especially true if 
these people are in constant contact with children. Not 
that the good “monks” and “nuns” before 1880 were 
more ignorant than other people; they simply shared 
in the general benightedness. 

Nevertheless, among statisticians the common opinion 
remained that our religious do not live as long as the 
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laity—even though these experts admitted that they 
could not directly prove the point. They based their 
opinion on the same grounds as had Farr: that the vow 
of chastity and religious discipline (the daily regime of 
religious life) unfavorably affect the health. For cor- 
roboration they pointed to the death rates of married 
and of single people that were then available. These 
showed that married people lived a longer average life 
than single people. The statisticians argued, accordingly, 
that religious were simply to be considered as a special 
case of single people, and subject to the same “law” of 
a shorter average lifetime. 


FROM OHIO, A MAN FROM MISSOURI 


Such remained the situation until 1925, when Con 
Fecher, a hard-headed young grantee of the Knights 
of Columbus Scholarship Fund, arrived in Washington, 
D. C., from Ohio to study economic statistics at the 
Catholic University of America. Having an interest in 
population problems, and meeting many Sisters, Broth- 
ers and priests as his fellow students at the university, 
he quickly became interested in the problem of their 
length of life. 

With typical Midwestern rugged individualism, 
Fecher decided that the statisticians’ argument based 
on the death rates of single and married persons was 
worthless. “It is the healthy people that get married, 
isn’t it? That leaves the sick, the unfit and the dying 
among the ranks of the single. Obviously they are go- 
ing to have higher death rates. But what does that prove 
about Brothers and Sisters?” 

Having thus questioned the current belief, Con 
Fecher decided to conduct a large-scale research project 
to answer his own question. By means of a mail ques- 
tionnaire he collected 35,000 life records of Sisters, to 
whom he had decided to limit his study. These records 
included all the living and deceased members of the 
communities who were willing to cooperate with him. 
Of these, he was forced to forgo 8,000 which had ar- 
rived too late for use, and to reject another 2,000 be- 
cause some doubting mother superiors had decided to 
send only part of the necessary information. From the 
remaining 25,000 life records he computed life tables 
with their interesting expectations of life for Sisters. 

He published his results in 1927 (The Longevity of 
Members of Catholic Religious Sisterhoods, Catholic 
University Press, Washington, D. C.). These showed, 
for two periods, 1900-1909 and 1910-1924, that Catholic 
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Sisters had enjoyed lower death rates at nearly all ages 
of life than white women not in convents. This meant 
that Sisters had consistently enjoyed a slightly longer 
average lifetime than lay women. His results gave no 
indication whatever that religious life in itself impaired 
the longevity of its followers, though they did show 
that these Sisters had experienced proportionately more 
deaths from tuberculosis than had lay women. 

However, Fecher’s results were somewhat counter- 
balanced a few years later by findings on the other side 
of the Atlantic. In one of its periodic studies of the 
death rates found among members of the various pro- 
fessions and occupations, the Office of the Registrar 
General of England and Wales found that the “nuns” 
(all Catholic women religious) of England and Wales 
had experienced during the years 1930-1932 death rates 
11 per cent worse than those of single women in gen- 
eral. Furthermore, the study also showed that the death 
rates of Catholic priests during this period had been 5 
per cent worse than those of British males in general. 
The unkindest cut of all, however, was the finding that 
Anglican ministers had death rates 31 per cent better 
than average, and that the other Protestant ministers 
had enjoyed rates 26 per cent better than average. 


ORGANIZING A NEW STUDY 


Though the man in the streets might have been in- 
clined to take these results as prima-facie proof that 
the religious life is less healthy, the pundits wrinkled 
their brows, pondered the evidence sternly for some 
time and finally delivered their verdict: no proof! The 
reason was simple. Many of the “nuns” were Sisters en- 
gaged in hospital work. It was reasonable to suspect 
that their deaths were more connected with infections 
contracted in caring for the sick than to any effects of 
the religious life. (Only 7 per cent in Fecher’s sample 
had been nursing Sisters. ) 

As for the priests, their busy seven-day work week 
with its great stresses and strains, including the ministry 
to the sick, made it inadvisable to contrast their death 
rates with those of men not under comparable strains 
and exposure. When these were compared with the 
death rates of doctors in the same study (who had led 
similarly stressful lives, but who had not been noted 
for undertaking vows of chastity nor for leading the 
religious life within the cloister of their front doors), 
the death rates of both groups were found to be about 
the same. Priests’ death rates were 5 per cent worse 
than those of the ordinary Englishman, while doctors’ 
rates were 6 per cent worse. 

Thus the question remained until recently, disturbed 
only by two small-scale studies: “Long Live the Poor 
Clares” in the Friar several years ago (the Poor Clares 
live longer than average lay women), and an unpub- 
lished study on a large community of religious priests 
in the Baltimore area, for the years 1941-1951 (after 
ordination, the lifetime of priests averages about two 
years less than that of laymen). 

In 1953 the writer became interested in the subject. 
Feeling that Fecher’s study and the British study had 
left many questions unanswered, he determined to study 
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both Brothers and Sisters; to omit all who were con- 
nected with hospitals; and further to omit any who 
might have been married before entrance into the re- 
ligious life. To make the groups of Brothers and Sisters 
comparable among themselves as well as with the laity, 
he decided to study only native-born white religious 
who had entered the religious life before their 27th 
birthday, and who had spent the major part of their 
life in either education or in administrative work. 


COMMUNITY COOPERATION 


A list was made of all communities of Brothers and 
Sisters engaged in educational work in the United 
States, but who do not operate hospitals. From this all 
the communities of Brothers were selected for study, 
and a 59.3 per cent sample of Sisters was selected by 
probability sampling methods. Complete data were 
secured on all (living, deceased and drop-outs) who 
had been members of these communities between 
January 1, 1900 and December 31, 1954. Twenty com- 
munities of Brothers (comprising 98 per cent of the 
Brothers in religious communities during this period) 
and 41 communities of Sisters (comprising 84 per cent 
of the Sisters in the sample drawn) cooperated in the 
study. This meant, incidentally, that the writer endured 
both writer’s cramp and sore feet in the cause, inasmuch 
as gathering the information from the files of the various 
mother houses cost him eight months of copying records 
and required 8,000 miles of travel. Fortunately, the 
National Institutes of Health of the U. S. Public Health 
Service had agreed to underwrite the rather substantial 
bill. In addition, some of the communities themselves 
gathered the data from their files, for which once again 
the writer wishes to express his sincere appreciation. 
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The life records of approximately 60,000 Brothers and 
Sisters were thus obtained. However, those who were 
not native-born, white, engaged primarily in education 
or administration, and so forth, still had to be elimi- 
nated. This left slightly more than 9,800 Brothers and 
32,000 Sisters in the study. 

The results of the study should relieve the minds of 
religious superiors and of the parents or relatives of re- 
ligious. And in our present period of the baby boom, 
they should be a consolation to Catholic educators. For 
in a time of swelling numbers in Catholic classrooms 
and of allegedly dwindling religious vocations, they 
show that we can count on the average Brother and the 
average Sister for many long years in the grades, the 
high schools or the colleges before they are called home 
to their rich reward for selfless service. 

These results confirm the findings of Con Fecher 
thirty years ago. Sisters under 35 years of age during 
the years 1900 to 1925 had higher death rates than com- 
parable lay women, probably because of tuberculosis. 
Otherwise, however, Brothers and Sisters had consistent- 
ly lower death rates than white men and women of the 
general public. Not only did they live longer than aver- 
age men and women not in religion, but they did so by 
a generous margin. 


INCREASED LONGEVITY 


What conclusions should be drawn from these results? 
First of all, in the light of Fecher’s and the writer’s own 
researches, there seems to be no reason at all for be- 
lieving that either the essential nature of the religious 
life with its “peculiar discipline” (to quote Farr) or the 
vow of chastity affects the health in any way so as to 
shorten one’s life. Of course, it is not impossible that 
particular individuals by a perhaps imprudent excess in 
asceticism may shorten their lives, or that the especially 
severe discipline of some particular order may have 
effects on the length of life of its members. Such results, 
however, would not flow from the essential nature of 
the religious life, but from customs and practices not 
necessarily connected with it. There seems to be every 
reason to think that, on the average, Brothers and Sisters 
have the probability of living not only as long as lay 
men and lay women, but even longer. This is very pos- 
sibly due to the great regularity of the religious life and 
to the moderation it prescribes in things such as food, 
recreation, etc. 

Second, both Fecher’s and the writer’s researches in- 
dicate that young Sisters (below 35 years of age) suf- 
fered considerably higher than average death rates from 
tuberculosis during the years 1900 to 1925. This should 
warn religious superiors of the necessity of taking par- 
ticular precautions to safeguard their community during 
serious epidemics. Because the members of religious 
communities live so tightly knit a community life, the 
dangers of cross-infection during times of epidemics is 
considerable. This is especially true where some of the 
religious teach quite young children, who are particular- 
ly likely to be carriers of the germs. 

For the statistically minded, the following abridged 
table is appended. It gives the standardized death rates 
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for Brothers and for Sisters, together with those of com- 
parable white men and women, for each decade of the 
study. The standardized death rate summarizes the en- 
tire mortality experience of a group within any age 
limits desired, and by means of it the death rates of two 
or more different groups can be made directly com- 
parable. (The technique, which will be found de- 
scribed in any standard population text, involves relat- 
ing the death rates of the groups to be compared to 





Standardized Death Rates of Brothers and Sisters, 
and of Native White Males and Females, United 
States, 1900-1954 a 








White White 
Period Brothers Males Sisters Females Ages 
1900-09.... 9.18 9.66 9.31 8.43 15-64 
1910-19.... 8.92 11.07 9.40 9.35 15-74 
1920-29.... 9.46 9.53 8.34 9.28 15-74 
1930-39.... 10.94 12.19 8.22 9.48 15-84 
1940-49.... 9.92 12.08 7.08 8.25 15-84 
1950-54.... 9.48 11.28 5.38 7.18 15-84 





aThe standard populations used were the native white popula- 
tions of the Expanding Registration States of the United States 
for the census date at the beginning of each decade, except in 
1950, for which the 1940 census population was used. 





those of some standard population.) The figure given 
in each case represents the number of deaths in that 
group for each thousand persons. 

In this table notice how superior are the rates of the 
Brothers. In all of the six decades, their death rates 
were more favorable—and often by a considerable mar- 
gin—than those of the laity. As for the Sisters, though 
in the first two decades they did not surpass native 
white women in general (probably because of tubercu- 
losis and the flu), they have since experienced much 
more favorable death rates than these other women. 
(The ages standardized in the earlier decades were not 
as inclusive as those standardized in the later decades, 
because native-born religious of advanced age were too 
few. ) 

These results may be expressed in a nutshell under 
another form. In the decade 1940-1949, Brothers just 
entering religion at 15 years of age could expect to live 
to an average age of 71.3 years, while the average native 
white man of 15 could look forward to reaching only 
68.3 years of age. At 15, the average Sister could look 
forward to reaching the ripe old age of 75.2 years, but 
her counterpart outside the cloister could expect only 
72.7 years of life. During the period 1950-1954, Brothers 
and Sisters entering religion at 15 could look forward 
respectively to ages at death of 72.1 years and 78.0 
years, but white men and women of the general public 
to being only 69.4 and 74.9 years of age, respectively. 

It is refreshing to find that our hard-working and 
often overworked Brothers and Sisters have life spans 
equal to, if not longer than, those of men and women 
outside the cloister. Perhaps rather than shortening life 
as once feared, the religious state bestows added years 
upon those who embrace it, because of its regularity, 
sobriety and moderation. If so, this is part of the hun- 
dredfold in this life that Christ promised to His close 
followers. 
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Thoughts for Catholic Book Week 


Harold C. Gardiner 


publishers in 1957: 10,561 new titles and 2,581 

new editions. The grand total in 1956 had been 
12,538; it would appear that U. S. book business is 
booming and that consequently there must be an ever- 
growing number of readers. 

But consider the other side of the coin. Half the adult 
population of the United States lives within one mile 
of a public library, but only one adult U. S. citizen in 
five ever darkens a library door. With approximately 
one-third of our population, England in 1957 issued 
20,719 books—7,577 more than our grand total—5,921 of 
them new editions. 

Gallup polls on reading habits in various countries 
consistently show that we are well below most nations 
in the West in percentage of book readers—however 
much we bury our noses, and not infrequently our in- 
telligences, in cheap magazines and the sensational 
press. One of the most startling Gallup polls was re- 
ported by Marchette Chute in the National Book Com- 
mittee’s Quarterly (Fall, 1957). Taken in 1955, it re- 
vealed that “61 per cent of the adults in the United 
States had not read any book except the Bible during 
the previous year.” 

Commentators on this state of affairs are constantly 
at pains to point out that such disinterest in books is 
particularly disappointing in view of our expanding edu- 
cation, our growing leisure and our generally high 
standard of living—which ought to include reasonable 
expenditures for books, despite their rising cost. 

No, by and large we are not a book-reading public. 
In fact, we are not particularly book-conscious. The 
press will, to be sure, rise vociferously to the defense 
of an author whose books are under threat of “censor- 
ship,” and the public will frequently and unthinkingly 
join in the hue and cry. But once the persecuted author 
has been got off the hook, the general U. S. public will 
relax in a glow of satisfaction that “freedom of expres- 
sion” has been vindicated, without being much con- 
cerned to exercise its correlative freedom to read. 


| RECORD TOTAL of 13,142 books came from U. S. 


BOOK-BLINDNESS AND BRUSSELS 


Our low esteem, as a nation, for books is illustrated 
by one timely and amazing example. The United States 
is to participate in the World’s Fair this April at Brus- 
sels. The educational director of a prominent American 
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encyclopedia recently discovered that the Canadian 
Library Association, the Canadian Booksellers Associa- 
tion and kindred groups in Canada are assembling a 
representative library to be on display in the Canadian 
building at Brussels. The gentleman wondered if corre- 
sponding groups in the United States were doing similar 
planning. He put the question to our State Department, 
and the response was that—thus far, at least—our cul- 
tural achievement in the field of books is to be repre- 
sented by a “streetscape” featuring a drugstore, a book- 
shop and a newsstand. One quails at the thought of 
what may be displayed on the newsstand. The millions 
who throng to the fair will certainly get the impression 
that in the field of books and reading, U. S. culture is 
perhaps just a cut above the aboriginal. 


CRUSADES FOR BETTERMENT 


Periodically there is a flurry of activity to remedy 
somewhat the average citizen’s indifference to books. 
From March 16 to 22, for instance, the National Book 
Committee, in cooperation with the American Library 
Association, will launch the first National Library Week. 
Newspapers, magazines, radio and television will all 
get in on the act with libraries in a concerted drive to 
persuade us to “wake up and read.” Such a campaign 
is long overdue; and the National Book Committee, we 
sincerely trust, will find Catholic librarians, bookmen 
and just readers among the most zealous promoters of 
the drive for a “better-read, better-informed” America. 

Catholics concerned with the status of books in our 
society will get their own annual crusade under way a 
month in advance—but with a difference. The deeper 
importance of books in our lives is stressed by the 
slogan of Catholic Book Week (February 16-22): 
“Christian Reading for Christian Living.” To “wake up 
and read” is good, and so is being “better-informed,” — 
but awareness and information are after all but means 
to an end, and the prime end for Catholics is the deep- 
ening of their real lives, the life of the spirit. 

This year the Catholic Library Association has plan- 
ned with especial care. The advance publicity is plenti- 
ful, lively and full of practical suggestions (there is still 
time to obtain the kits by writing to the CLA, Villanova 
University, Villanova, Pa.). If we may modestly rejoice 
in the steady, if slow, growth of professional excellence 
in the Catholic press at large, there is no less reason 
for temperate self-congratulation on the growing im- 
portance of Catholic Book Week. 
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Reading, however, obviously does not bumble around 
in a vacuum; it depends on writing and publishing. In 
both of these fields, it seems to me, while there are still 
great challenges to be met, we have much to be thank- 
ful for. 


KEEN NEW CATHOLIC TOOL 


One of the brightest stars on the horizon was the ap- 
pearance at the end of January of the first number of 
the Catholic Book Merchandiser. Handsomely designed, 
admirably complete in its listings (the “subject guide” 
is especially valuable), this counterpart to the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly is a boon to anyone interested in books— 
bookseller, librarian, educator, writer, reader. For the 
time being, it will be issued bi-monthly, but it is easy 
to foresee a more frequent appearance in the near fu- 
ture. The prime importance of this new journal is thus 
summed up by Bishop John J. Wright of Worcester, 
Mass., in a most gracious introduction entitled “Per 
Verbum ad Verbum’: 


Those who believe, as every thoughtful person 
must, in the primacy of the intellect as the faculty 
by which we most resemble God; those who be- 
lieve, as every Christian must, that the principal 
function of words is to bring men to the Word In- 
carnate; those who believe, as every priest must, 
that the laity are called to dedicate their respective 
callings to the building up of the Kingdom of God 
—will all rejoice that a new means has been devised 
of coordinating and encouraging the work of the 
Catholic booksellers. . . . 


May [that work and this new journal] help bring 
to pass the fulfilment of the ancient aspiration of 
those who love books: Per Verbum ad Verbum— 
through written words may men be brought to the 
Word of God! 


And what do Catholic booksellers have to offer to their 
clientele? In other words, has the CBM put the cart be- 
fore the horse in trying to “coordinate and encourage” 
the selling of Catholic books, when perhaps there are 
just not enough good Catholic books currently appear- 
ing? 

An article in CBM, “The Scope of Catholic Publish- 
ing,” by Richard Gilman, associate editor of Jubilee, 
answers this. Catholic publishing in this country today 
“confirms what seems evident to anyone with his eyes 
open: there has been a significant, in some ways a spec- 
tacular, rise in both the number and variety of titles 
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issued yearly and in their total sales.” And Mr. Gilman 
is taking “Catholic book” in a rather narrow sense for 
the purposes of his survey. It means a book “written for 
Catholics qua Catholics, that is, in their capacity as 
members of the Church, in order to expound doctrine, 
describe practice or illuminate one or another aspect of 
Christian life.” If we include books which are not Cath- 
olic in this sense, but which are nevertheless of such 
special interest to Catholics that it would be “surprising 
to find a Catholic bookstore of any thoroughness that 
did not carry them,” the figures below would be con- 
siderably expanded. 


GROWTH AND QUALITY 


Here is the growth. In 1954, 423 trade titles were 
issued by 110 publishers; in 1955, 548 titles by 137 pub- 
lishers; in 1956, 583 titles by 164 publishers. And “when 
the figures for 1957 are compiled they are certain to 
show a corresponding increase.” One significant feature, 
Mr. Gilman remarks, lies in the percentage of Catholic 
titles issued by non-Catholic firms: “in 1956, general 
publishers accounted for more than half of the total 
number of houses issuing Catholic books, publishing 
228 of the 583 titles.” The conclusion: 


When we consider that one of every 16 books pub- 
lished in the United States each year is a religious 
book, and that of these over 40 per cent are Cath- 
olic books, we can gauge the extent to which the 
publication of Catholic books in America has be- 
come a solid and important reality. 


But what of the quality of Catholic publishing? This 
is too large a topic for treatment here, and I hope to 
return to it in a companion piece in the near future. 
And let me relieve myself of one small thought which 
took root as I asked people I met on a recent trip to 
Europe where young French, English, Irish and Italian 
Catholic writers are. I believe it is about time here in 
the United States for us to stop lamenting that “our 
American Catholic culture (if there is any, is the in- 
evitable long-faced rider) has never produced an Und- 
set, a Mauriac, a Dawson, a Guardini.” 

This is largely true, but I think the points of reference 
are all wrong. The significant question is whether we 
are here and now coming up with young Catholic writ- 
ers who give us ground for not fearing comparison with 
their counterparts abroad. I believe firmly that the 
answer is yes—not a self-satisfied yes, but a reasonably 
confident one. 

Meanwhile, Catholic Book Week offers an oppor- 
tunity for the general Catholic public to acquaint them- 
selves with at least part of the riches we now have. 
Some active participation in whatever your parish, 
school, library or organization does to signalize CBW 
will not only deepen your Christian living through 
Christian reading. It will bring home, too, the theme 
of National Library Week, namely, that if one “wakes 
up and reads,” one becomes a “better-informed” citizen. 

The priceless advantage Catholic reading gives is 
that through it one wakes up to be a better-informed 
citizen of two worlds. 
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The Church and the Artist 
Sister Mary Aquin, BVM. 


concern for technological advance, we are in danger 

of overlooking the role of the Christian artist in 
deepening and expanding our awareness of spiritual 
value. As the Christian artist tries to remind us, man 
has not only a destructive but a constructive side as 
well. Man the lover, the maker in the true sense, de- 
velops the fullness of his personality only within the 
living and growing Mystical Body. Here he finds his 
true and valid relationship, not only to the universe 
but to God and the universe, to others and to himself. 
For the Christian artist working within the framework 
of the liturgy, this vision demands to be communicated. 


[' THIS AGE of transition, characterized by necessary 


NEEDED: A HOUSE-CLEANING 


What then is the artist’s role within the Mystical 
Body? Into what values does he give us an insight? 
To begin with fundamentals, if you were to invite an 
artist into your own parish church today, what would 
be his reactions? He would probably tell you bluntly 
to “clean house,” to remove now and forevermore all 
the bric-a-brac that disturbs the “visual silence.” To 
cite one example on this point, Frank Kacmarcik, at an 
“Art for Christians” symposium sponsored by Clarke 
College, described a church he was commissioned to 
renovate. What he saw included “two hulking angels 
holding up the holy water font, pseudo-Gothic stations 
hanging on to the wall for dear life, novena-art statues, 
plastic veneer, all sorts of gadgets and gimmicks clutter- 
ing up the storage area behind the altar.” How, in such 
a place, the artist will ask you, can your own piety fail 
to become in its turn sentimental, shallow, emasculated? 

True, most of us are “visually illiterate.” Our capacity 
for the esthetic experience withered away long ago from 
lack of exercise. This paralysis of feeling, according to 
Robert Rambusch, was caused by our typically Amer- 
ican disease, “Let’s-finish-it-all-at-once.” We rush in and 
buy cheap statues or stations with the hope of getting 
better ones in ten years when the budget permits. But 
what happens? In ten years we are firmly attached to 
our statue of St. Expeditus and see no reason for change. 

But pioneer conditions no longer exist. What we need 
now is a revolution in looking at “what’s there.” Of 
course the Church can save souls without the use of 





SistER Mary Aguin teaches English at Clarke College 
in Dubuque, Iowa. She is also a contributor to The 
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good art, but, says Kacmarcik, “it is absolutely necessary 
for salvation that we clean house.” As we learn to reject 
unnecessary ornamentation, the artist will be our most 
discerning guide. Indeed this is his most fundamental 
role in the Mystical Body today. 

Having “stilled the preoccupied mind and emptied it 
of triviality,” the artist can also help to make it “recep- 
tive and meditative.” For, despite his demand for “sim- 
plicity, terseness and often brutality of expression,” the 
artist is no mere iconoclast, destroying images wherever 
he turns. Essentially, and because of his gift, he is a 
true maker of ikons, one who disturbs our cluttered 
self-image with all its private devotions and substitutes 
what Frank O’Malley calls “a new reality charged with 
meaning.” To understand the nature of this “new real- 
ity” is to understand, at least in an introductory manner, 
the role of the artist in the Church at the present time. 


FEELING BODIED FORTH 


In Feeling and Form (Scribner, 1953), a brilliant and 
extended inquiry into the nature of all the arts, Suzanne 
Langer comes up with some revealing insights on this 
question. “Art,” she says, “is the creation of forms sym- 
bolic of human feeling.” The expressive form which the 
artist creates, according to her thesis, derives, not from 
his own emotion, but from an imagined feeling. It is 
the product of imagination, emotion by empathy, and 
what Maritain calls “creative intuition.” (Since the mod- 
ern artist rejects subjective emotion as a basis for art, 
this explanation of the empathic experience seems to 
account for what is obviously there.) In Michelangelo’s 
Pieta, for instance, the overwhelming yet composed 
grief of the Madonna is certainly not the artist's own 
subjective emotion but what he imagines hers to be. 
So, too, with Griinewald’s Crucified Christ in the Eisen- 
heim altarpiece. 

Or, to take a contemporary example, consider Ivan 
Mestrovic’s five-figured Pieta in Sacred Heart Church 
on the Notre Dame campus. In the words of Father 
John LaFarge, S.J., this art work “aims to produce not 
only a deep sense of sorrow and compassion at the 
scene of Calvary, but also a sense of the agonizing 
struggles and sorrows of the artist’s own Yugoslav na- 
tion.” Mestrovié does not tell us his own personal ex- 
perience of Calvary. Instead, he reveals the whole 
anguish of it by giving symbolic form to the feelings 
shared by the five figures. Both the artist and the 
beholder—though in different ways—understand this, 
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not through the action of the discursive intellect, but 
intuitively, with a total response. 

In other words, art as symbolic communication is 
addressed, not to the reason alone, but to the whole 
man, as the advertisers with their “hidden persuaders” 
so well know. Unfortunately, as Vance Packard has 
shown, they exploit this knowledge to manipulate man’s 
needs as if he were a puppet, dehumanized and “for 
sale.” The creative arts, on the contrary, express and 
affirm the fundamental worth and dignity of the indi- 
vidual person. By intensifying and extending man’s 
spiritual horizons, they have an incremental value for 
time and eternity. It is the arts, together with religion, 
that make man more fully human by giving him those 
moments of truth beyond the price of any sales tag. 

This total, permanent and universal communication 
of art is so readily understood that it might be weari- 
some to develop it further. Yet it must be mentioned 
here if we are to appreciate the significant role of the 
artist as the one who engenders, so to speak, this forma- 
tive mode of symbolic communication. His daily role, 
like that of a priest, is to make Christ incarnate through 
the work of his hands—and the vivifying power of the 
Holy Spirit. 


BUILDING FOR THE CITY OF GOD 


How can the artist apply his sublime gift to the ser- 
vice of the Mystical Body? As “the awakening of the 
Church in men’s souls” goes on around us—to use 
Romano Guardini’s phrase—the artist builds into the 
very shape and structure of the church in his hands all 
that he knows about the full meaning of “active par- 
ticipation.” Through his own “visual theology” he ex- 
presses the profound meaning of the Civitas Dei, the 
sense of the liturgy itself as the “integral public worship 
of the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ, Head and mem- 
bers.” 

Take, for instance, the resurgence of new churches 
throughout France, Switzerland and Germany today. 
Since 1949, at least three thousand have been built or 
restored in France alone, according to Cloud Meinberg, 
O.S.B., in Worship for January, 1957. Among the ex- 
treme churches which have attracted universal atten- 
tion are Vence, Assy, Audincourt, Ronchamp. Vence, 
designed by Matisse with the theological guidance of 
M. A. Coutuier, O.P., achieved such a luminous spiri- 
tuality in the Chapelle du Rosaire that already it is con- 
sidered a landmark in the art history of our day. 

On the other hand, Ronchamp was designed five 
years after Vence, and reveals what the designer Le 
Corbusier calls an “acoustic component in the domain 
of form.” Though some critics consider Ronchamp 
“more of a performance than a church,” it has many 
elements interesting in themselves, according to Ed- 
mund Demers of the Clarke faculty, who visited Ron- 
champ in 1956 and made his own slides. Like Vence, 
Assy and Audincourt, it has already made a significant 
contribution to the building of contemporary churches. 
By rejecting traditional or derivative styles, both Ma- 
tisse and Le Corbusier have demonstrated the possi- 
bilities of creative interpretation. 
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In Switzerland, architect Herman Baur has experi- 
mented with a “fan-shaped radiant plan” for his 
churches. Fritz Metzger, another leader in the Swiss 
movement, has tried an oval shape, with the altar and 
sanctuary off the shorter axis. Spurred on by the Society 
of St. Luke, other artists are working toward simplicity 
and dignity. Sister Augustina Fliieler of Stans is pro- 
ducing vestments of outstanding design; Meinrad Burch 
of Zurich specializes in fine chalices, ostensoria and 
other metal work. Paul Stéckli of Stans is working with 
a thick stained glass which is set, not in lead, but in 
reinforced concrete. Sculptor Albert Schilling is express- 
ing sacramental and apocalyptic symbolism in stone. 
Everywhere the work of the artist goes forward. 

In Germany, the activity is even more widespread 
than in Switzerland or France. “A nation has come back 
from a terriflc beating,” says Father Meinberg, “with 
unheard-of speed.” On all sides new churches are going 
up with obvious attempts to bring the people closer 
to the altar. In fact, this procedure was suggested by 
the official directive of the German hierarchy in 1947, 
which explicitly favored an altar facing the people. 
Notable also in Germany is the fascination with abstract 
expressionism in stained glass. Such abstract designs 
were used in the new windows supplied for the par- 
tially damaged cathedral of Aachen. In 1954 Dominikus 
Bohm used an entire wall of stained glass at St. Maria 
Konigin. His work at St. Josef’s in Hindenburg is equal- 
ly challenging. In all the churches the influence of the 
Bauhaus style has made itself felt. 


TRUTHS FOR OUR TIMES 


From the forms used inside the church, we can 
readily note the emphasis on solidarity of worship, the 
importance of the altar of sacrifice and, above all, the 
awareness of Christ as the Redemptive Victim and 
Brother. In Contemporary Church Art, Anton Henze 
points out that for workers still suffering from the 
agonies of war, the basic image of Christ as found in 
the new churches throughout Europe is that of a 
wounded and suffering Redeemer, a Brother who has 
shared their lot. How different this is from the basic 
image of the 13th century, when, for example, le beau 
Dieu was the “fair and knightly Lord of heaven and 
earth” or their “sacramental liege-lord” and there was 
little or no reference to a suffering Christ. How different 
it is, too, from the Renaissance period, when artists, 
like Raphael in the Disputa, emphasized Christ as the 
Hero conversing with His saints and the apostles. To- 
day, when the cry of the masses is for “redemption,” 
when nearly everyone recognizes our basic insecurity 
in an “age of anxiety,” the artist expresses our feelings 
in his own way. 

Is the artist’s function, then, merely to reflect the 
religious feeling of his own age? “No, the artist is more 
than a man of his own times,” according to Robert 
Rambusch. “He is also a prophet, a witness to eternal 
truth, giving the people not what they want but what 
they deeply need.” In Art and Scholasticism Maritain 
makes it quite clear that the artist has a spiritual in- 
sight that gives him prophetic value. The human artist, 
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he says, “is first and foremost a man who sees more 
deeply than other men, and discovers in reality spiritual 
radiations which others are unable to discern.” As Owen 
Bennett, O.F.M.Conv., puts it, by fidelity to his own 
concept of the ideal form, he makes “shine out in his 
work the spiritual radiations which he discerns in real- 
ity” (Homiletic and Pastoral Review, Dec., 1957). Thus, 
what the artist makes is a new thing, not an imita- 
tion. It is this new organic creation which, by its 
symbolic expressiveness, can communicate more than 
purely conceptual knowledge of, for example, the 
Whole Christ in the Mystical Body. It can communicate 
also, according to its purpose and the relative complex- 
ity of its nature, of course, “the heights and depths of 
human experience and the profound meaning of human 
life” as man struggles toward what Dom Virgil Michel 
called the “integral growth of the whole person in 
Christ.” Accordingly, as art supports dogma, bringing 
out its inner value and beauty, it helps man find his 
“true and valid relationship, not only to the universe but 
to God and the universe, to others and to himself.” 

In our own country what we most deeply need is 
this awareness of the whole person in Christ, this spiri- 
tual awakening, which, as the artist reveals, has already 
begun in France, Switzerland and Germany. True, we 
see examples of simplicity and awareness in a few 
“living parishes” here and there. Such, for instance, 
would be St. Richard’s in Minneapolis, as described by 
Paul Marx, O.S.B., in AMerica (12/14/57). Architec- 





Somebody pressed the panic button one day in 
mousedom. Everybody, even the mouse educa- 
tors, scrambled like caged white monkeys un- 
used to a stimulus. 

Sputneeks I and II had just gone off, whereat 
all the mouse news commentators and some 
others decided that the thing wrong with educa- 
tion was their failure to provide scientists and 
mathematicians. One little white mouse said: 
“Please include foreign languages, won't you?” 

Another little white mouse, pausing in the 
desperate, directionless scramble, said: “Oh, yes, 
let’s teach our young a foreign language so that 
we can read the treatises about what the cats 
plan to do to us.” 

“Silly,” squeaked another, “don’t you realize 
that the important thing is to make a bigger fire- 
cracker than theirs and scare the whiskers off 
“em?” 

But the mice didn’t have time even to stop and 
think, least of all the educators, so they set all the 
brighter little mice to learning the multiplication 
tables and the components of nitrates and the 
Cyrillic ABC’s. Now they were safe. 

But biological mutation is a terrible thing. In 
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Panic Among the Educators 


turally speaking, we are also conscious of Marcel 
Breuer’s activities at St. John’s Abbey in Collegeville 
and of Ciampi’ achievement with Corpus Christi 
Church in California. But by comparison with what 
war-stricken Europe has already developed in the short 
span of little more than ten years, our contribution 
seems negligible. Today, with the Church financially 
more secure than ever before in this country, we must 
look around and see ourselves, if we are honest, as 
spiritually and artistically almost destitute. 

One pioneer in the American liturgical apostolate, 
Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., suggested that we begin 
with “the doctrinal truths of the Mystical Body.” “We 
must think of Christ present and active in the sacra- 
mental liturgy,” he said, “of the liturgy as continuing 
the Redemption through space and time, of the liturgy 
as the ordinary means established by God whereby man 
can have direct and actual contact with divinity.” 

It is relatively easy to grasp these truths intellec- 
tually; but to accept them fully, to realize their true 
value and significance for us as individual persons in- 
corporated in Christ, we need the help of the artist. 
Even as we talk, he is waiting to exercise for us his 
threefold function. As critic, he can help us to “clean 
house.” As maker, he can exert an almost priestly power 
in deepening and expanding our awareness of the 
Whole Christ. Finally, as prophet, he can open our 
eyes to a vision of the ideal, a glowing configuration of 
the invisible Civitas Dei toward which we stumble. 





a few generations (only a matter of months after 
Sputneek I had gone off) all the bright little mice 
had sprouted on their little heads antennae so 
tall that they could no longer get out of their 
holes and view the world in which they lived. 

The only mouse left who could get out of his 
hole was an old white mouse, his hair flecked 
with black, who didn’t seem excited at all. He 
just spent all his time reading a book, a great big 
book that contained the writings of Thucydideek, 
Platoneek, Julius Caesarneek and others who 
knew all about mice and what happens to them. 

The chief mouse educator came up to him one 
day and asked: “Don’t you care about what the 
cats are going to do to us?” 

“But there aren’t any cats left,” answered the 
old mouse. 

“How do you know?” asked the chief mouse 
educator. “You've been reading all this time.” 

“Why, it says right here: Violenta non durant 
[Wild cats are here today, gone tomorrow]. Take 
a look outside and see.” 

But the chief mouse educator could neither 
understand the quotation nor look outside. 

So the old, old mouse licked his tiny paw and 
turned another page. He was content. Someday 
he would get up to A.D. 1958. 

WituuaM T. CosTEt1o, S.J. 
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State of the Question 





DOES “ROMAN” ADD ANYTHING TO “CATHOLIC”? 


No one bats an eye when we talk of American Catholics, or 
Irish or German Catholics. What’s wrong, then, with saying 
“Roman Catholics”? Father Hurley, principal of Bishop O’Dowd 
High School, Oakland, Calif., has gone into the history of the 
matter and tells us how its use can be offensive and misleading. 


It is taken for granted by editors and re- 
write men that it is perfectly proper and 
in good form to employ the term “Roman 
Catholic” in the opening lines of a story 
or in the headlines and to taper off to the 
single word “Catholic” the rest of the way. 
Who is to challenge this usage, when 
dioceses are incorporated in law as “The 
Roman Catholic Diocese”; when schools 
are christened “Roman Catholic,” as well 
as orphanages and hospitals; when Cath- 
olics call themselves “Roman Catholics?” 

Is the question of any importance? Does 
it really make much difference what title 
the Church bears? Is Roman Catholic a 
proper title? What’s in a name anyway? 

The Church itself has answered these 
questions, has stated her official title as the 
“Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Roman Church” 
and has specifically repudiated the name 
“Roman Catholic.” And British and Amer- 
ican bishops were chiefly responsible for 
fixing the official title, as we shall see. 

No less a person than St. Augustine of 
Hippo considered the question most impor- 
tant, defending the title “Catholic” much 
as a university might revere and defend 
its earned degrees as worthy of both ven- 
eration and protection. He stanchly in- 
sisted that the title Catholic belonged to 
only one Church: 


I am held, in short, by the very 
name of Catholic which this Church 
alone, among so many heresies, has 
obtained, so that whereas all heretics 
wish to call themselves Catholic, if a 
stranger in a place should ask the way 
to the Catholic Church, no heretic will 
venture to show him to his own 
church or place of meeting. 

The title, then, belonged to that Church 
alone which was, in fact, “Catholic” and to 
no other. Nor was there any qualification 
to be made in the concept of the universal- 
ity of the Church. Others claiming the 
title were simply interlopers, 

Origins of “Roman Catholic” 

The new Columbia Encyclopedia (1950) 
describes the use of the name “Catholic” 
in this wise: “It is common for Christian 
groups to identify their particular churches 
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(exclusively or not) as the Catholic 
Church. . . . Today in English it usually 
means the Roman Catholic Church.” And 
again, “ ‘Roman Catholic’ is a 19th-century 
British novelty which was often resented.” 

The term is historically an opprobrious 
usage with roots in Elizabethan times. 
Acts of persecution in the British Parlia- 
ment were aimed at the “Roman Cath- 
olics,” and the term is thoroughly Protes- 
tant in its origins and implications. Hook’s 
Protestant Church Dictionary of 1854 ex- 
horted its readers: “Let the member of the 
Church of England assert his right to the 
name of Catholic, since he is the only per- 
son in England who has a right to the 
name. The English Romanist is a Roman 
schismatic and not a Catholic.” 

While the term “Roman Catholic” is not 
a term engendering much resentment to- 
day, any more than is the word “Yankee” 
except in certain sections of the United 
States, it is open to objection on several 
grounds. 


“Catholic” is Universal 


The word “Roman” in the title stands 
as a modifier of the term “Catholic” and 
as such implies a patent contradiction. 
“Catholic” denotes “universal” and cannot 
be so limited by the word “Roman,” which 
connotes some limitation; and indeed, in 
the minds of the 19th-century British, a 
most specific qualification. 

Moreover, the title tends to perpetuate 
the fiction (so ardently espoused during 
Oxford Movement days in Britain) of a 
tripartite Church of Christ which in- 
cluded the Anglican, Orthodox and Roman 
“branches. ”This interpretation is as offen- 
sive to the Greeks as to the “Romans.” 

A further confusion arises in that the 
title seems to leave no room in the Church 
for Eastern Rite Catholics, who are just 
as “Roman” as the so-called “Roman 
Catholics,” even though their liturgies are 
not of the Roman rite or in the Latin 
tongue. The Maronites and Melchites, the 
Ruthenians and Copts, are indeed Catho- 
lics and Roman too, but scarcely Roman 
or Latin Rite Catholics. 


> 





The bishops attending the Vatican 
Council in 1869 must have been mildly 
shocked when there was vigorous objection 
voiced against the very first words of the 
first chapter of the Constitutions of the 
Council. Two English bishops, Ullathorne 
and Clifford, intervened immediately to 
protest the use of the term “Roman Cath- 
olic” in describing the Church. While con- 
ceding that the problem arose only in the 
English language, these two bishops de- 
manded “with great energy” that the title 
be changed. 

Bishop Ullathorne pointed out that the 
word “Roman,” if placed before “Catho- 
lic,” would give encouragement to the 
enemies of the Church who wished to 
qualify the word “Catholic” to suit their 
purposes. He proposed an amendment to 
this effect, but it was summarily defeated 
by the assembly, which had expected to 
get beyond the opening words without dis- 
agreement. Bishop Clifford then offered an 
amendment which would accept as the 
title of the Church “The Holy Catholic 
Church.” 

Objections at the Vatican Council 

This proposal was defeated by a large 
and overwhelming majority because the 
non-English speaking bishops of the world 
could see no problem, and in fact dis- 
missed it as being without world-wide 
relevance. 

Yet the British prelates were not to be 
denied. They rallied their American and 
Irish confreres, and after some weeks’ 
delay, during which the bishops explained 
the problem peculiar to the English-speak- 
ing countries of the world, the Council 
accepted the motion in deference to the 
British and Americans. This time the pro- 
posal to specify the name of the Church 
as “The Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman 
Church” was passed almost unanimously. 

The term “Roman” was included in the 
official title, but in such a way as to denote 
the Roman see as the seat of government, 
jurisdiction and authority; the adjective is 
in no wise a modifier of the name “Catho- 
lic.” The title “Roman Catholic” was not, 
and indeed is not, acceptable form. The 
Vatican Council settled that point. 

St. Augustine boasted that “whether they 
wish it or not, heretics have to call the 
Catholic Church ‘Catholic.’” While un- 
doubtedly this observation may be verifi- 
able in the long run, yet Catholics them- 
selves might be remiss—first, in not know- 
ing what they are; and second, in not 
insisting that in courtesy as well as in the- 
ological and historical accuracy they be 
given their correct title. 

Writing in 370 A. D., Pacian put it pith- 
ily and well: “Christian is my name; Cath- 
olic is my surname.” 

Mark J. Hur.ey 
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Cardinal-Chancellor at a Critical Moment of History 


NAKED TO MINE ENEMIES 


By Charles W. Ferguson. Little, Brown. 
543p. $6 


This is a fascinating book. If Mr. Fer- 
guson’s aim was to write a life of Wol- 
sey that would be widely read, accurate 
and dramatic, he could not have done 
better. Naked to Mine Enemies—the 
title is a phrase used by Wolsey of 
himself in his decline—is racily written 
and eminently readable. It draws few 
morals, but they are all there: how 
could they fail to be in such a career? 

The background, of course, is widely 
different. There was nothing aristocrat- 
ic in Wolsey’s origins. Born (1471) the 
son of a contentious and enterprising 
butcher of Ipswich in Suffolk, he was 
on the make from the age of 12, when 
he went to Magdalen College, Oxford, 
which was then in construction. At the 
age of 15 he became celebrated as “the 
Boy Bachelor.” After that he was a 
fellow and bursar. 

But Oxford was too confined a place 
for his vast ambition. Without family 
connections, only a clerical career could 
lead him to power. With calculation he 
accepted (1500) the humble parsonage 
of Limington in Somerset. After a year 
he became chaplain, first to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, then to Henry 
VII. On the king’s death he was in 
danger of losing all. 

However, he had proved his compe- 
tence in embassies, and the young 
Henry VIII, twenty years his junior, 
kept him on; royal almoner, councilor, 
first dean, then bishop of Lincoln, as 
well as of Tournai in France. Lesser 
honors were seized, but none were 
relinquished. Since Archbishop War- 
ham of Canterbury showed no signs of 
dying, Wolsey had to satisfy himself 
with the See of York (1514). Then, 
remaining always at court and manag- 
ing his ecclesiastical acquisitions by 
proxy, he was appointed chancellor, 
then Cardinal, then papal legate. He 
was treated as an equal by the Emperor 
Charles V. Three attempts to get the 
Papacy failed. 

For 17 years Wolsey virtually ruled 
the most powerful of English kings. He 
failed to secure the canonical divorce 
of Henry VIII from his queen, Cather- 
ine of Aragon. This was his downfall. 
He died at Leicester on his way to meet 
his trial for treason on Nov. 29, 1530. 
In his last months a belief in prayer 
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and in the value of the souls of his flock 
asserted itself. He regretted with un- 
questioned sincerity that he had not 
served his God as diligently as he had 
served his king. 


% 
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In Wolsey’s life, as Shakespeare 
knew, is all the material of drama. Mr. 
Ferguson is quick to seize it and, on 
the whole, he uses contemporary 
sources with skill to construct most 
colorfully the shifting social structure 
of England that made Wolsey’s startling 
career possible. Wolsey indeed was a 
new type of churchman. He corres- 
ponded, so to speak, in the ecclesiasti- 
cal sphere, to the new businessman who 
could now rise above the station held 
for centuries by his respectable fore- 
bears. All the new ruthless drive, quick- 
ness to gain connections and _ strike 
bargains, was brought for the first time 
in English history into the ecclesiastical 
world. 

Mr. Ferguson draws a fine portrait 
of Wolsey in the days of his magnifi- 
cence: 


He was incapable of simplicity or 
directness. If he remained inward- 
ly a peasant, the fact was disguised 
better from himself than from any 
of his associates. He overlaid his 
personality with vestments, with 
ayers of assurance, and he could 
never get enough to be sure that 
his nakedness was covered or that 
the body of the man would not be 
detected by others or by himself. 
The elaborate manners of the day 
aided and abetted him in this and 
sanctioned his behavior as well. He 


could not perform a commonplace 
act such as going from one place 
to another; if he went anywhere 
his going became a procession; he 
was flanked and escorted by priests 
bearing maces and poleaxes and 
the ubiquitous hat. 


This is Mr. Ferguson at his best. 
Occasionally his phrases jar. Continu- 
ally he refers to Wolsey in his Liming- 
ton days as “Father” Wolsey. “Sir” was 
then the form of address enjoyed by 
priests. The phrase “prime minister” 
is another anachronism. “A_ shining 
knight . . . sweating in good causes” is 
hardly an apt description of Sir Amias 
Paulet. Occasionally also there are 
rhetorical exaggerations. We are told 
that in Wolsey’s time annulments of 
marriages were “as common as indul- 
gences.” 

These are small blemishes in an ad- 
mirable account of Wolsey. It is based 
on sound printed sources. There is no 
indication that the mass of unpublished 
papers dealing with Wolsey and his 
time have been drawn on. Hence, 
though this book is not the last word on 
Wolsey, it is good and trustworthy en- 
tertainment. Puitiep CARAMAN 


Different Approach 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE 
JESUITS 


By Denis Meadows. Macmillan. 160p. $3.50 


Denis Meadows’ book might be called 
a “digest history” of the Society of 
Jesus. Certainly it is a very brief vol- 
ume, intended, no doubt, for casual 
readers looking for something about the 
Jesuits. The author sets for himself no 
small task: to compress into the narrow 
compass of 160 pages a 400-year record 
of the achievements and the contro- 
versies of a large world-wide organiza- 
tion. He has been fairly successful. As 
far as a jejune treatment can be, he 
has made it comprehensive; certainly he 
has produced a very readable book. Mr.. 
Meadows looks with favorable eyes on 
the Jesuits; yet he writes with balance 
and keeps his judgments restrained, 
penning no panegyrical pamphlet, a 
temptation in so small a work, as Feval 
showed years ago in his The Jesuits. 
Except in the first and last chapters, 
the author does not follow the historical 
sequence but chooses some facets of 
Jesuit life, briefly discusses the motiva- 
tions and the principles, and then by 
way of example vividly sketches a few 
outstanding Jesuits in the particular 
field. His method is revealed in the 
chapter headings: “The Jesuit as Saint 
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and Altruist,” “The Jesuit as Brahmin 
and as Mandarin,” “The Jesuit as Mar- 
tyr,” “The Jesuits’ Welfare State,” “The 
Jesuit as Preacher, Teacher and Con- 
fessor,” “Suppression and Restoration.” 
The best chapter is “The Jesuits’ 
Welfare State,” which deals with the 
Paraguay Reductions; close to it is the 
chapter, “The Jesuit as Brahmin and 
as Mandarin,” which tells the stories of 
Robert de Nobili and of Matteo Ricci. 
In keeping with the aim and size of 
this book much must be omitted or 
curtailed; yet it seems to this reviewer 
that there is not enough treatment of 
the educational and scholarly works of 
the Jesuits, of their conflict with the 
Protestant Reformation, or of the mis- 
sionary labors of the Spanish Jesuits in 
Peru and Mexico. The appendix, “Sug- 
gestions for Further Reading,” could be 
improved by the addition of such valu- 
able and available books’ as Pére Du- 


don’s biography of Saint Ignatius, Fr. 
F. X. Talbot’s works on Jogues and 
Brébeuf, and of Fr. Gilbert Garraghan’s 
volumes on the Jesuits of the Middle 
West. After perusing Denis Meadows’ 
small, interesting book the casual reader 
should be moved to read deeper in the 
history of the Society of Jesus. 

MaatTIN P. HaRNeEY, S.J. 


THE NUN’S ANSWER 
By a Carmelite Nun. Regnery. 174p. $3.50 


The answer referred to in the title ad- 
mits of two interpretations. The book, 
written in diary form, is mailed to a 
monsignor by the Carmelite on the day 
on which her last entry is made. He 
responds by telegram and letter, assur- 
ing her that her vocation is genuine and 
encouraging her to make final profes- 
sion. If this is the answer indicated, 
however, it seems that the title should 
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read The Answer to the Nun or Mon- 
signor’s Answer. 

The second, and more likely, meaning 
is that the Carmelite is answering the 
questions of those readers who, as the 
blurb states, have become “acquainted 
only with ‘nuns’ stories’ about those 
who left.” 

She answers almost every question 
that such books as Monica Baldwin’s 
I Leap Over the Wall and Kathryn 
Hulme’s The Nun’s Story might evoke, 
and the answers are satisfactory to those 
who know the answers beforehand. In 
fact, to those readers many of the pas- 
sages are truly inspiring in a homely 
sort of way. 

As for the readers who do not know 
the answers, it is doubtful that many 
will find them here. The answer for 
them, unless they should seek it directly 
from religious themselves (and then 
this book might help), would have to 
come through a novel similar in form 
to The Nun’s Story, but one in which 
the grace of vocation triumphs con- 
vincingly. 

Religious will enjoy The Nun’s An- 
swer. It will recall their own novitiate 
days, and it will present to them many 
well-known truths in a new and inter- 
esting light. The reader is too constantly 
aware, however, of being instructed by 
both postulant and mother superior. 
The book would be more forceful if 
it were written as a simple spiritual 
discourse without the diary-form device. 

SIsTER MAry RANSOM, S.C.N. 


DON QUIXOTE’S PROFESSION 
By Mark Van Doren. Columbia U. 100p. 
$2.50 


Three lectures delivered at Emory Uni- 
versity, full of charm, of insights, of 
lightly-borne erudition, are reprinted in 
this slim book. They certainly do not 
represent the sum of Professor Van Dor- 
en’s knowledge of Don Quixote, for he 
lectured for ten years at Columbia on 
the subject. They do, however, achieve 
the literary critic’s primary purpose, in 
that they convey a vision of the author's 
conception, and urge the reader to turn 
again the pages of Don Quixote with 
the assurance that this time he will find 
treasures not before disclosed to him. 

While Dr. Van Doren expresses a 
personal preference for the Motteux 
translation (which stresses the comic 
and satiric elements), he himself be- 
longs to the later school of criticism 
which recognizes the philosophical pro- 
fundity of Cervantes and his conscious 
artistic intention as a writer. 

Far from sharing the view expressed 
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NEW BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


THE GREAT CROSS 
An Adventure of the 


Spanish Main 
by Thomas Holland 


Father Holland is a master story-teller. 
He knows all the right ingredients for 
a sea-adventure—a mysterious map, 
pirates, mutiny and a real boy to tell 
the story. The theme of the book is 
cart Catholic. Illustrated by 
Donald Bolognese. Ages 9-13. $3.25 


A BOOK OF ANGELS 


by Marigold Hunt 


An introductory chapter on angels fol- 
lowed by the main stories of angels 
from the Bible. The less often told such 
as Ezechiel's visions, much of the book 
of Daniel and part of the Apocalypse 
are included with the more fami.iar 
stories. Illustrated by Johannes Troyer. 
Ages 9-13. $3.00 


Catherine Tekakwitha 


by Frances Taylor Patterson 


This adaptation of the author's grown- 
up biography of Tekakwitha, White 
Wampum, gives an excellent picture 
of the Indian and colonial life in the 
17th century and an appealing picture 
of the gentle Mohawk girl who may 
yet be canonized. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 
Write for a catalog of all our chil- 
dren's books—for a quick reply ad- 


dress your card to Agatha MacGill 
at— 
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by so many characters in the book that 
Don Quixote was mad, Prof. Van Doren 
scarcely regards him as eccentric. All 
the man did was what all of us would 
like to do—select and play the noblest 
part he could imagine; and, in so doing, 
show up the pettinesses of smaller souls. 

He did not suffer from the illusion 
that his name was Don Quixote or that 
he was a knight or that his love was a 
beautiful maiden named Dulcinea. He 
simply believed that the world would 
be better were all this true; and he 
lived accordingly, acting his part so 
well that he still wins the bravos of the 
bystanders. Though the performance 
hurt sorely many of those involved, they 
were so captivated by it that in the end 
they unanimously accorded him a title 
all men desire, proclaiming him in life 
and death Alonso Quijano the Good, 
commonly known as Don Quixote. The 
detail has significance. He was a success 
both in himself and in the part he 
played in life. Gary MacEo1n 


SAINT JOHN BAPTIST DE LA SALLE 
By W. J. Battersby. Macmillan. 346p. 
$6.50 


A monument to the life and work of St. 
John may be found wherever Brothers 
of the Christian Schools are engaged in 
educational work. And these monu- 
ments are many, for the Brothers now 
number more than 20,000. 

This book is an account of the life of 
a priest-educator who was a saint. Be- 
cause education played such a promi- 
nent role in his life, the book is of spe- 
cial interest to educational historians 
who have not been entirely satisfied 
with their knowledge of his life snd 
thought and the early educational work 
of the Brothers. Dr. Battersby’s intimate 
knowledge of the community, his clear 
attachment to the ideals of its founder, 
his access to historical data, and his own 
sound scholarship have enabled him to 
write the most useful biography of St. 
John yet to appear. 

This reviewer was annoyed by the 
author’s use of the term “educationist” 
in connection with St. John and by his 
persistence in ascribing complete fault 
and foolishness to all the pioneer’s op- 
ponents—who, it would seem, must have 
had reasons other than mere whim or 
caprice for some of their opposition. 
Despite these minor irritants, the book 
is without question a real contribution to 
biographical writing and educational lit- 
erature. There is an adequate index, 
though it is not analytical; reference 
notes to the text appear in the back of 
the book, a decided handicap for the 
reader. Epwarb J. POWER 
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elody in 


Edited by Rev. George L. Kane, 
with an Introduction by Arch- 
bishop Richard J. Cushing. Thir- 
? teen nun authors describe their 
\ personal experience of living con- 
vent life. These are nuns’ stories 
with a difference: the writers 
were both called and chosen. A 
Selection of the Catholic Literary 
Foundation $3.00 
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THE OLD MAN AND THE BOY 
By Robert Ruark. 303p. $4.95 


Readers who have come to expect blood 
and violence in the novels of Robert 
Ruark will be delighted to find him 
equally adept in writing a quiet, nos- 
talgic, sylvan idyll. Ignoring the turmoil 
of the present devastated world, he 
turns the clock back many years and 
lights up the hidden corners of the hu- 
man heart as it beat in a quieter and less 
tortured era of history. 

The novel moves from one sports- 
man’s scene to another without the aid 
of dramatic incident or story line. Time 
is the narrative thread which sweeps the 
Old Man toward the grave and opens 
the chrysalis of a boy’s career. The old 
man reaches out with calm dignity for 
the only immortality he knows, to live 
in the mind and heart of a pupil-grand- 
son capable of absorbing his wisdom. 


In this novel Ruark lights up every- 
thing that he touches with a dim, glow- 
ing, natural beauty. He leaves the mark 
of poetry on the wind, the rain, the birds, 
the fish and hunting dogs. His Old Man 
is a tousled Seneca and an ungram- 
matical Petronius walking through the 
fields and woods of North Carolina and 
imparting a noble if pagan wisdom to a 
grandson who grows in wisdom, if not 
in grace, under the tutelage of his 
grandfather’s pedagogical genius. 

Spiritually, the novel is as empty of 
the supernatural as it is filled with bril- 
liant and beautiful lights on nature, 
whose beauties seem to have contained 
rather than to have elevated the spirit 
of the author. His mind stops short at 
the natural frontiers of the human spirit. 
Like his Old Man, the only immortality 
that he seems to acknowledge is to live 
in the memories of survivors. A fragile 
immortality, that. _NrELson W. Loca 





HE COMMENTS and articles on the events of 
the week in Europe, especially those of Catholic 
interest, have made THE TABLET, the Catholic 
weekly review first published in London in 
1840, world famous. Six or eight columns of 
book reviews; a notebook with all sorts of sound- 
ings in the shallower and remoter waters of history; a cor- 





respondence column where readers freely air their views 
and a feature called News, Notes and Texts, which is 
probably the most concise survey of world-wide Catholic 
activity, are among some of the features which add to the 
weekly feast. 


In recent years THE TABLET has built up a very fine 
subscription list in the United States of America, the 
readers finding that without it, they cannot consider their 
knowledge of current affairs in Europe complete. They do 
not agree with everything THE TABLET says but they 
find something to think about and something to talk about 
in every issue. To be convinced you must judge for your- 
self, and so, a trial one year’s subscription at the special 
rate of $5 (normal rate $6.40) is offered to new readers. 
Just pin a $5 bill or your own check for $5 to this adver- 
tisement, write your name and address in the margin and 
post it TODAY to THE TABLET, 128 Sloane Street, Lon- 
don, S.W.I. England. 
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Rev. Poitier CarAMAN, S.J., editor 
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Henry Morse, S.J. (Farrar, 
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Rev. MartTIN P. HARNEY, S.J., pro- 
fessor of history at Boston Col- 
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History (America Press). 

SIsTER Mary RANSOM, S.C.N., is 
dean of Nazareth College, 
Louisville. 

Epwarp J. Power is associate 
professor of education at the 
University of Detroit. 
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sor of philosophy at Mount St. 
Joseph’s Teachers College, Buf- 
falo. 
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of Jesuit Missions magazine, 
has, since 1941, been engaged 
in retreat work, 
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is director of Fordham’s Insti- 
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THE PRACTICE OF THE RULE 


By Louis Colin, C.SS.R., Newman. 250p. 


$3.75 


The publisher’s observation to the 
effect that The Practice of the Rule will 
“make profitable spiritual reading . . . 
for all professed members of religious 
communities” is more than borne out 
by the reading of the book. A transla- 
tion from the French, it is devoid en- 
tirely of foreign idioms and reads as if 
it had been written originally in Eng- 
lish. Its style is easy and not cumber- 
some. Each chapter is self-contained, so 
that the reading of a single chapter is 
wholly satisfying. Especially outstand- 
ing and practical are the chapters “The 
Dangers of Not Observing the Rule,” 
“The Martyrdom of Observance,” “Ene- 
mies of Interior Practice” and “Enemies 
of Exterior Practice.” The author does 
not try to inspire awesome fear, nor 
does he use threats, but rather he gives 
sober warning when he treats of non- 
observance. In elaborating on the mar- 
tyrdom of observance he stirs a deter- 
mination for greater practice of the rule 
and gives comfort to such as have 
been enduring a martyrdom. 

The Practice of the Rule is highly 
recommended for retreat reading and 
for the monthly day of recollection, 
when any chapter would provide ample 
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matter for the reflections and medita- 
tions of the day. In his foreword, the 
author has said, “the quotations—too 
numerous perhaps—are not without 
justification.” We agree that there is 
justification for the quotations, but per- 
haps they are made rather excessively, 
especially from two—be they sainted— 
founders of religious congregations. 

E, Pau Amy 


KHRUSHCHEV OF THE UKRAINE: 
A Biography 


By Victor Alexandrov. Philosophical Li- 
brary. 216p. $4.75 


THE RISE OF KHRUSHCHEV 
By Myron Rush. Public Affairs Press. 116p. 
$3.25 


Nikita used to sound like a Russian girl’s 
name. Now the moon-faced Communist 
leader’s name, because of his travels, 
television appearances and off-the-rec- 
ord remarks, is even spelled accurately 
and in full by teen-agers innocent of the 
intricacies of Russian nomenclature. 

Nikita Sergeievich Khrushchev, de- 
spite his fame, still retains an aura of 
mystery. Who is this man who can 
launch Sputniks and depose Soviet mar- 
shals, toss off cocktails and send a mil- 
lion or more young men and women to 
reclaim Soviet wastelands, who advo- 
cates scientific atheism yet provides 
Christian and Moslem with clergy to 
marry them? 

Victor Alexandrov became intrigued 
with the question when Khrushchev 
visited England. There he saw Stalin’s 
chief purger for the Ukraine meticu- 
lously observe palace protocol and then 
without a visible tremor shatter the 
memory of his own monarch, Stalin. 
Alexandrov’s curiosity and journalistic 
talent has done much to dispel the ig- 
norance about Nikita Khrushchev. How- 
ever superficial his biography, at least 
the origins, the actions and some mo- 
tives of the Soviet Union’s First Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party are be- 
tween the covers of one book. 

Knowledge of “what makes a man 
tick” wins half the psychological 
struggle against him. It was not K’s 
Ukrainian peasant origin, nor his first 
brush with the Czarist police, nor his 
sense of outraged justice which started 
him on his Communist career. His oft- 
asserted dedication to Marxism and 
Leninism is insufficient to explain his 
Sputnik-like vault over formidable ob- 
stacles. If there is any one reason, it is 
Khrushchev’s astuteness in sizing up 
situations, in catching opponents off 
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Experienced Board of Maryknoll Editors chooses these books—on the 
basis of literary merit and your reading enjoyment—from titles of 
all leading publishers. Variety unlimited—including works of fiction, 
biography, humor, picturesque customs, missionary valor, travel and 
adventure. 


What does it cost? All for a membership fee of $10.00 
a year in this new NON-PROFIT Club! Pay in full or in 
quarterly installments of $2.50. Brings a book value of 
$18.00 to $20.00 or more. It's easy to join—just fill out 
the coupon and mail it to us TODAY. 
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MARYKNOLL BOOK CLUB, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Please enroll me in the Maryknoll Book Club. 
$10.00 fee for a year enclosed); Bill me for 
a year(]; Bill me quarterlyD. 


(For GIFT MEMBERSHIP give name and address 
of receiver. We will send a gift certificate in 
SINGLE FEE—NO EXTRAS your name.) 
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Fordham University 


Approximately 10,000 students, 3,000 of them women, are registered in 
eight different professional graduate and undergraduate schools. A ows 
tiful campus of 75 acres in the heart of the metropolitan area, and, 


addition, two in-town buildings. 


New York 58 


CAMPUs: 





ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College — ) 
AS-C-Ed-N-Sc-Sy-AROTC 


CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco 
LAS-Sce-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver)............... LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield University .................. LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago) LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 


LOUISIANA 


Loyola eae a! (New Orleans 
AS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu- N-P- Sy-AROTC 


ECE 
Loyola College (Baltimore) ... 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


-LAS-G-AROTC 


MICHIGAN 
University of Detr 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-. SeL-Se- Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) ..... LAS-G 


St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Sc-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


In-Town: 302 Broadway, N. Y. 7 
134 East 39th St., N. Y. 16 


JESUIT COLLEGES 
and UNIVERSITIES 


NEBRASKA Departments 
The Creighton University (Omaha)..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S- Se-Sp-AROTC 


NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-AROTC 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS-Ed-G-Sy-A ROTC 
Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC- writ 


Le Moyne College (Syracuse) 


HIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s tenet (Philadelphia) 
LAS-D-IR-L-M-Se-AFROTC 
University of Scranton LAS-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 

Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N- Sy-AROTC 

Seattle University ..LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


W. VIRGINIA 
Wheeling College 


WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) .LAS-AE-C- 
D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROiC 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 


LAS Liberal Arts FS Foreign Service 
and Sciences G Graduate School 

AE Adult Education IR Industrial 

Cc Commerce Relations 

D Dentistry J Journalism 

Ed Education L Law 

E Engineering M Medicine 
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Mu Music Sp Speech 
Se Science AROTC Army 
Sy Seismology NROTC Navy 
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guard, and in having a trump card to 
play at the decisive moment which 
made him Stalin’s unquestioned heir. 

It would not be beyond him to dis- 
patch the deposed Zhukov to Washing- 
ton, if thus he could throw American 
diplomacy off balance. Khrushchev com- 
promised with Tito easily enough and he 
might try it with Eisenhower. Why not? 
To Khrushchev, who declared, “I shall 
never hesitate to use violence to save 
Lenin’s work” (p. 204), and proved it 
in Hungary, East Germany and Poland, 
sending Zhukov to the enemy's camp 
would be the taunt supreme of his 
Janus-like career. Unfortunately, Alex- 
androv could not predict this. He closes 
his biography with the conclusion that 
Zhukov and the military are necessary 
for Khrushchev to retain power. 

The uneven translation from the 
French is slightly annoying, especially 
in dealing with Russian names and 
places. In addition, even in this prosaic 
biography, Alexandrov’s data would 
have inspired greater confidence had his 
footnotes been more detailed. 

How Khrushchev rose to undisputed 
Communist leadership is the subject of 
Myron Rush’s book. He follows K’s 
ascent by studying sub-surface meaning 
rather than public statements and 
events. Stalin’s footsteps loom large in 
K’s career despite his condemnation of 
the “cult of personality.” 

Rush finished his book before Zhukov 
fell, but there is no pronouncement of 
military supremacy after the ouster of 
Malenkov, Molotov and company. The 
“esoteric language” of Communist com- 
munication made the author wary. 
Though “Khrushchev evidently adopted 
the strategy for gaining dictatorial pow- 
er which Stalin employed after Lenin’s 
death” (p. 84), Rush senses the delicate 
maneuvering inside the Praesidium and 
the Central Committee too well to haz- 


| ard a prediction. At present, Anastas 


America e 


Mikoyan alone appears to be the only 
possible threat to K’s continued power, 
but even the seemingly offhand First 
Secretary knows the risk of a false move. 

Myron Rush’s careful study, though 
inconclusive and speculative in spots, 
should prove an antidote to the headline 
revelations of newspaper analysts. 
“Khrushchev has acted . . . as though 
not much had changed since 1930...” 
(p. 84). Those who think the shrimp 
has started to whistle would do well to 
study Soviet “intellectual tools.” Stalin 
is dead. Communism remains. Khrush- 
chev will lead as long as he presses on 
to the same Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist 
goal: a Communist peace in a Commu- 
nist world. WALTER C. JASKIEVICZ 
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FILMS 


WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION 
(United Artists) is a highly entertain- 
ing movie made from a highly enter- 
taining play which enjoyed phenom- 
enally successful long-term runs in both 
London and New York. The play was 
written by that old master of the detec- 
tive-story form, Agatha Christie. It was 
a courtroom melodrama (with comic 
overtones) revolving around the trial of 
a guileless, rather stupid young man on 
the charge of murdering an elderly 
lady who had, to put the kindest inter- 
pretation on a possibly dubious relation- 
ship, befriended him and made him the 
beneficiary of her considerable estate. 

The play’s obvious virtues lay in the 
smooth unfolding of the story, punctu- 
ated by the urbane but rapier-like ex- 
changes among the judge and opposing 
attorneys which, for fictional purposes 
at any rate seem aways to take place 
in English courts of law. Its unique 
claim to fame, however, was the fact 
that, toward the end, it produced three 
separate and distinct plot convolutions, 
all of which were electrifying and, to 
a gratifying extent, believable. 

In writing the screen play, Billy 
Wilder, who also directed, and Harry 
Kurnitz have wisely left the basic story 
intact. On the other hand, they have 
not hesitated to give the material the 
drastic reshaping it required to dupli- 
cate its success in a different medium. 

In addition to the structural changes, 
the scenarists have introduced one extra 
element as a further concession to the 
larger scope of the screen. The defense 
attorney (Charles Laughton) is pic- 
tured as an unreconciled semi-invalid 
with an appallingly sensible health 
regime which he treats with magnificent 
contempt. He is attended by a nurse 
(Elsa Lanchester) whose leech-like te- 
nacity, assumed joviality and penchant 
for using baby talk and the medical 
“we” would be enough to unnerve a 
better-tempered patient. Though broad, 
this comedy is undeniably funny, and 
furnishes an apt—and for screen pur- 
poses perhaps necessary—contrast to the 
courtroom proceedings. 

As the prisoner at the bar, Tyrone 
Power gives a less individual and less 
effective performance than his stage 
counterpart. But Marlene Dietrich, most 
congenially cast as the defendant'’s enig- 
matic wife who is the witness for the 
Prosecution, does perhaps the best act- 
ing of her career. Other notable con- 
tributions are made by Francis Comp- 
ton as the judge, Torin Thatcher as the 
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She 


knows only 
hardship 


and hunger 


This is Do Thi Lan, Vietnamese, age 6. A 
timid, gentle child, she knows only hard- 
ship and want. Her parents fled the bloody 
war in the north in search for freedom, 
joining the hordes of refugees on the pain- 
ful trek southward. Arriving in Saigon, the 
father soon lost his life from TB, leaving 
his wife, little Lan and an infant now aged 
2. The young mother, old before her years, 
earns 40 cents a day, hardly enough to keep 
them alive. They share a one-room lodging 
in poverty unknown in the western world. 
Blinded by tears of despair, hearts:ck with 
loss of hope, the mother watches her chil- 
dren go to bed at night with hunger and 
distress. Won’t you help little Lan or a child 
like her? Your help will also mean help to 
the entire little family . . . your help today 
means their hope for tomorrow. 





> 

You alone, or as a member of a group, can help these children by becoming a 
Foster Parent. You will be sent the case history and photographs of “your child” 
upon receipt of application with initial payment. “Your child” is told that you are 
his or her Foster Parent. At once the child is touched by love and a sense of be- 
longing. All correspondence is through our office, and is translated and encouraged. 
We do no mass relief. Each child, treated as an individual, receives a monthly cash 
grant of eight dollars plus food, clothing, shelter, education and medical care 
according to his or her needs. 

Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, government-approved, inde- 
pendent relief organization, helping children, wherever the need—in France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Greece, Western Germany, Korea and Viet Nam—and is registered 
under No. VFA019 with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the 
United States Government and is filed with the National Information Bureau in 
New York City. Your help is vital to a child struggling for life. Won’t you let some 
child love you? 


Foster Parents’ Plan, tn. 


352 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


©1958 FPP, Inc. 
—— ow ot 





pre ngall FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC. AA 2-15-58 : 
FOSTER PARENTS 352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. I 
In Canada: P. 0. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. ; 
Mary Pickford A. 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert W. Sarnoff 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes 


| wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one year. 
If possible, sex________ ¢ Mk » hationality..__._._.. 
1! will pay $15 a month for one year ($180). Payment will be 








Jean Tennyson monthly ( ), quarterly ( ), semi-annually ( ), yearly (  ). 
Helen Hayes | enclose herewith my first payment $_....-.--_.....-----. 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk B. | cannot ‘‘adopt’” a child, but 1 would like to help a child by 
Edward R. Murrow RON INUUING Goce cos 22a Ge we ee 
Bing Crosby 
K. C. Gifford NAME ~~ nnn n nnn nnn nnnnnnnnnnnn nanan wen ennnaen mannan 
Gov. & Mrs. Walter Kohler RENE oe oa ee ees oe = ae i 
| . Hook ‘ 
— ate pcg GO oe Ne eee ee cone. >=. mn Sedat ie Se I 
John Cameron Swayze Pile we hese Contributions are deductible from Income Tax : 


Garry Moore amma 
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Su 


SUMMA OF THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 


VOL. Ill 
by Louis of Granada, O.P. 


Tuts is the best synthesis of the 
spiritual doctrine of Fray Louis of 
Granada that has ever been pub- 
lished. It is a carefully arranged 
grouping of passages selected from 
the complete works of Granada. 

This third and last volume offers 
inspiring material for devout medi- 
tation on the life and death ot 
Christ, the role of the sacraments 
in the Christian life, and the all- 
important facts concerning death, 
judgment, heaven and hell. $4.75 


(VOL. I $4.00, VOL. IT, $4.95) 


NEWLY REVISED 


THE 
SACRED CANONS 


A concise presentation of 
the current disciplinary norms 


of the Church 
by John A. Abbo, S.T.L., J.C.D. 


and Jerome D. Hannan, 


ILB., S.T-D., 5.C:D. 
2 VOLUMES 
1,829 pages, $19.00 


A complete, up-to-date commentary 
on the Code of Canon Law. With 
the exception of procedural laws, 
which it presents in condensed 
form, this work offers a thorough 
coverage of all the disciplinary 
norms of the Church as contained 
in each and every canon of the 
Code and in subsequent decisions 
of the Holy See. 


=m B. HERDER BOOK CO. i: 


15 & 17 South Broadway 
St. Louis, 2, Mo. 


HERDER OF ST. LOUIS iii 
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prosecutor, and Una O’Connor, who 
repeats her stand-out stage role as the 


victim’s opinionated housekeeper. [L of 


D: A-II] 


DARBY’S RANGERS (Warner) gives 
moviegoers their first full-scale oppor- 
tunity to assess the talents of James 
Garner, who as Bret Maverick is a 
personality well known to Ed Sullivan, 
Steve Allen and millions of television 
viewers. In the film, Garner plays Maj. 
William Darby, who in World War II 
organized the Rangers, America’s Com- 
mandos, and led them into combat in 
North Africa and Italy. He has a nice, 
relaxed acting style and wears the 
mantle of authority with conviction. 
That, unfortunately, is about all he has 
a chance to show us in a movie that 
deals with the three virtually inescap- 
able components of the war story—train- 
ing, extracurricular romance and com- 
bat—in thoroughly routine fashion. 
What it lacks in vitality it attempts to 
compensate for with a superabundance 
of clichés. The picture boasts another 
notable accomplishment in reverse: 
with one minor exception, its romances 
are as disedifying as they are uncon- 
vineing. [L of D: A-IIT] 

Morra WaALsH 


TELEVISION 











Commercial television has often been 
criticized, and not without justification, 
because of its failure to provide more 
intelligent programs for children. The 
medium’s magnificent potential for stim- 
ulating the interest of young viewers in 
school subjects by presenting education- 
al topics in an attractive way has sel- 
dom been realized. Most shows for 
youngsters are noisy and inane. 

There are, however, some exceptions 
For several years the National Broad- 
casting Company has been presenting 
“Watch Mr. Wizard,” a program deal- 
ing with the fundamental principles of 
science and their applications. As con- 
ducted by Don Herbert, these Sunday 
afternoon telecasts are interesting and 
informative. 

Mr. Herbert does not talk down to 
his young viewers. Nor does he becloud 
his presentations with technical jargon 
that might confuse them. His discus- 
sions of the laws of physics and chem- 
istry, illustrated by fascinating experi- 
ments, have attracted the attention of 
many boys and girls. At a time when 
the nation’s progress in scientific de- 
velopment is a matter of vital concern, 
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MEN OF 
THE EUCHARIST! 


THE 
BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 
FATHERS 


offer you the ideal vo- 
cation as a priest- 
adorer or brother- 
adorer. 
. Resootaail: day and night, exposition. 
* Every kind of apostolate to make our 
Lord in the Eucharist better known and 
loved throughout the world, from New 
York to the Belgian Congo. 
Prepare at the accredited college of 
Eymard Seminary. It is never too late 
and the cost never too much. Special 
courses for young men with little or no 
Latin. 

*Write: Vocational Director 
Eymard Seminary—Hyde Park, New York 
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Holy Cross Brothers 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


College men and high-school 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can _ serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions, etc. For 
information write: Brother 
Eymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 








XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Teachers of Youth 


Xaverian Brothers invite 
young mer of high- 0 
and college age to a 
gious life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 














THE DAUGHTERS 


OF CHARITY 
of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all 
follow Him may find peace and happiness im 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage it 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care 
children, and serve on foreign missions. S 
for descriptive literature to 

Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 

Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fellowman. 
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Mr. Herbert is performing a welcome 


The American Broadcasting Com- 


subjects of 


the interest of the 


and often with great enthusiasm the 
program they had seen. Here was proof 
that commercial television can provide 
youngsters with something far more 
valuable than giddy comedy and tune- 
less music. J. P. SHANLEY 


THE WORD 


The time will come when we shall out- 
grow prophecy, when speaking with 
tongues will come to an end, when 
knowledge will be swept away; we 
shall never have finished with charity 
(1 Cor. 13:8; Epistle for Quinquages- 
ima Sunday). 





One need not become involved in ab- 
struse speculation on estheticism or 
art. There is such a thing as sublimity 
in human communication, and everyone 
but a savage recognizes it, even when 
the individual does not know what he 
is recognizing. The essential ingredients 
of the sublime in expression are clear 
enough; too. The conception which is 
voiced must be itself exalted. An ode 
to salami would lack something of 
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HELP LEAD THE AMERICAN 
NEGRO TO CHRIST - : - 


Hundreds of Missionaries are Needed 
to work in AMERICA for AMERICA! 





——— | and valuable service. pany’s “Bold Journey” series, seen on 
“High Adventure,” narrated by Low- Monday nights, recently won favorable 
: ell Thomas and filmed in many parts attention from some educators. 
) of the world under his supervision, is Through an airangement made by its 
also a worth-while educational series. sponsors, advance information is sent 
These programs, offered each month on out to schools in many parts of the 
the Columbia Broadcasting System net- country concerning the 
ARIST! | work, have covered islands of the South forthcoming “Bold Journey” programs. 
Seas, strategic U. S. defense zones in According to the network, students in 
the Arctic, and areas in Africa and 50,000 classrooms, following the sug- 
iD Madagascar. gestions of their teachers, watch the 
; Some of the “High Adventure” se- telecasts and discuss them in class later. 
ENT quences have been travelogs with a “Bold Journey” consists primarily of 
RS message. The episode dealing with the filmed journeys to remote parts of the 
-" Arctic provided a great deal of inter- world. The program’s advantages as an 
steal esting information about the DEW aid to the study of geography are mani- 
sehall (Distant Early Warning) Line, where _ fold. In its travels, it also focuses atten- 
scientists and members of the armed tion on nature study, economic situa- 
sition. forces of the United States are on duty _ tions and similar subjects. 
nake our § to protect the nation against attack. During a special promotional pro- 
own and “High Adventure” telecasts, however, gram called “Bold Journey Goes to 
‘om New have not been scheduled at a time con- School,” the network recently presented 
venient for young children. Up to now a film that showed pupils of a sixth- 
go” ot they have been shown during late even- grade class replying to their teacher’s 
re wal ing hours. But for viewers of the high- questions about a program dealing with 
tle - no | school level or the upper classes of Timbuktu. There was encouraging evi- 
grammar school, the time should not dence here that this extracurr.cular 
or be a serious deterrent. For here is tele- lesson had won 
lew York | vision that is well worth their attention. children. They discussed intelligently 
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for Cantatas, Tableaux, Christmas 
Lenten and Easter Programs are 


possible with 


Provide dramat- 

ic flood lighting 

or sharp, bril- 

liant spots of 

any color and size 

that can be made to follow 
the action taking place on 
the platform or stage. They 
add immeasurably to the in- 
spiration of any service. Easy 
to operate. Portable. Send 
for literature and prices. 
Free demonstration on re- | 
quest. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC ‘CORPORATION 
245 City Park Avenue + Toledo 1, Ohio 











PRACTICAL HELP 


If you change your address, please 
notify us promptly. Give BOTH 
your old address and your new. 


AMERICA 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 




















A unique book to help you gain a 


richer understanding of your Catholic | 


Heritage, and of Shrines that mark its 
world wide significance 


LOURDES and 
CATHEDRAL TOUR 


Paris, Amiens, Chartres, Reims, etc. 


A SCHWANN TRAVEL GUIDE 
of Catholic France 


Conceived and designed to bring you closer to a full 
understanding of the Works of Art and the Re- 
ligious Spirit of the Middle Ages—and of the 
great men who built and ruled according to spir- 
itual incentives. 

128 pp., Multicolored Detail Maps of Paris and 
Central France, 70 illus., handy size of 4%" x 
6%", sewed binding, $1.50 


All Schwann Guides are written by art historians, 
experts in their respective fields of Christian art 
and iconography. Next to appear in the series: 
Rome. 


Through your book seller or 
HELICON PRESS 
5305 East Drive, 

Baltimore 27, Maryland 











the quality which we here describe. 
And the mode, the tone and texture 
cf the enunciation must match and 
somehow be worthy of its content. A 
three-hour session at the television set 
will readily indicate what is not meant 
by the sublime. 

St. Paul, in the thirteenth chapter of 
first Corinthians, is sublime. 

Let our question with regard to his 
noble pronouncement, which breathes 
something of its divine inspiration, be 
disappointingly practical and prosaic. 
What is Paul talking about? 

As has been so often observed, the 
subject of this burning passage is not 
that neighborly humanitarianism which, 
unfortunately, our contemporary under- 
standing equates with the English word 
charity. There can be no error here, 
because I may give away all that I 
have, to feed the poor—obviously the 
extreme of what we ordinarily term 
charity—and yet it may be that I lack 
charity. Indeed, as Paul explicitly af- 
firms, charity is patient, is kind; but 


| what Paul is describing is something 


far larger, wider and deeper than either 


| patience or kindness. 


Next, what is in question cannot 
possibly be those warm and gratifying 


| sentiments which half the good people 


in what Pogo (who has his own odd 


| sublimity) calls the U. S. and A. unhesi- 


tatingly identify with love. Whatever 
St. Paul is now portraying, it is deci- 
sively operative: it may or may not feel, 
but it certainly works. 

Charity, which derives exactly from 
the Latin caritas, is love. Not, we must 
hasten to add, that spurious, sugary, 
shameless self-seeking which so often 
plays the counterfeit of love, but love 
that is pure and real and true; love 
that is love. 

But now, the ultimate question. What 
is the authentic mark of such authentic 
love? 

Recklessly rushing in where philo- 
sophical angels wisely fear to tread, 
we propose that the surest sign of true 
love of man is this quality: it is deriva- 
tive; it derives from the love of God. 
However much we may argue about a 
man’s love for his mother, his wife and 
his children, we suggest that a man will 
not long and truly love anyone else, and 
will surely never love everyone else, 
unless there be in him a radical core of 
the love of God. 

If this be not the mark of true human 
love, what is the mark? Remember: if 
human values are tied exclusively to 
human beings, they shortly tend to be- 
come subhuman values—prices, in other 
words, not values at all. 

VINCENT P. McConrry, s.J. 
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ABERRANT, IMMORAL OR UNCON.) 
SCIOUS MOTIVATION? For a Thomistig | 
explanation of mental illness, read “The) 
Moral Theory of Behavior” by Dr. Frank} 
R. Barta, Professor of Psychiatry, Th 
Creighton University School of Medicine 
Two dollars at your local bookstore or from 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield 


Illinois. 





THE CATHOLIC FILM CENTER. 29 Salem 
Way, Yonkers, N. Y., is your Catholic 
Source for Catholic Religious Films. Free 
Listing upon request. _ 





ALL CHESTERTON'S AND BELLOC’S 
BOOKS. 250 Titles. Free Catalog. Pros 
ser, 3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, Ii. 


nois. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition 
Small contributions are precious and wek 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 








LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING Als 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications 
Write for illustrated Brochure. Mary Moote 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please. help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Marys 

Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





STATUES. Every kind of religious statue and 
painting, done to order. Reasonable, 
BENEDICT STUDIO, Westport, Conn. 
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